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Steel in Locomotives. 





intercolonial Railway of Canada, \ 
Moncton, N. B., Dec. 28, 1896. | 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I note in your issue of Dec. t8,a paper by Mr. Sague 
on the use of cast steel in locomotive building. The ad- 
vantages in the use of steel castings in locomotive 
building were recognized in Canada, and cast steel was 
used more than 12 years ago. When Mechanical Super- 
intendent of the Canadian Pacific Railway, I used in 
1884 cast steel for rocker arms, radius links (cast soiid in 
one piece), lifting links, driving axle boxes, fire door 
frames, crossheads, eccentric straps and Miller draw- 
bars. The result was so satisfactory that in 185 I used 
slide valve yokes, reversing levers and reversing shafts 
made of steel. These castings, generally speaking, were 
made by the ‘‘Hadfield Foundry.” of Sheffield, England. 
The castings were mild, and as steel castings, easily ma- 
chined. In use, generally speaking, these castings gave 
satisfactory results. 

The Intercolonial Railway bas been using cast-steel 
driving-wheel centers for the past 10 years, also with 
satisfactory results, the castings .n question being 
made in Belgium. FRANCIS R. F. BRown, 

Mechanical Superintendent. 








The Education of Railroad Men. 


University of Pennsylvania, | 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 28, 1896. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

I have read with keen interest the discussion in the 
Railroad Gazette concerning a college course for rail- 
road men. The following thoughts have occurred to 
me; perhaps a statement of them may contribute some- 
thing toward the evolution of such a course of study. 

A collegiate course for young men looking forward to 
the business of railroading should include at least two 
things—it should contain enough liberalizing or culture 
studies to enable the graduates from the course to enter 
into the life and thought of their age, and it should pro- 
vide instruction in those technical courses that equip 
men to feel more, to think better, to execute with greater 
efficiency. The prospective railroad men should have 
the benefit of an education as good as the best. 

The pedagogical problems involved are by no means 
simple, and will have to be solved experimentally. In 
the first place, is it possible for a four-years’ college 
course to contain the necessary elements of an ideal edu- 
cation for railroad men ? Without doubt it is not pos- 
sible, but that fact is neither fatal nor final. What 
those interested in the education of railroad men should 
seek to bring about is the establishment of a college 
course in which young men may for four years pursue, 
in a systematic and scientific manner, those branches of 
study which are best adapted to their needs. Recogniz- 
ing the fact that for most of the prospective railroad 
men who carry their studies beyond the high school, a 
four years’ college course represents the maximum of 
study, our object should be to work out for them the 
best possible college curriculum. Our efforts, however, 
need not stop with that. Some students will be able, 


and will desire, to carry on their studies after they have 
secured the bachelor’s degree. 
taining both collegiate and post-graduate work, 
be possible to approach the ideal. 

The four years’ undergraduate course should contain 
culture studies and special or technical branches of in- 
The former, the liberalizing studies, should 
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struction. 





be required of all students, but the technical subjects, 
studied by the individual student, should as far as 
practicable have reference to the branch of railroad 
service into which the student purposes to enter. Such 
a collegiate course would contain special courses. It 
would probably be wise to make the work of the first 
year the same for all students. With the second year 
differentiation and specialization as regards the techni- 
cal studies might properly begin. 

The post-graduate work should consist of advanced 
special courses in engineering, in railroad manage- 
ment and administration, in the relation of transporta- 
tion to the several parts of the social and industrial or- 
ganization, and in the relations of the rai'roads to the 
State. The post graduate studies should be devoted in 
part to the impartial and scientific investigation of the 
technical and administrative problems upon which the 
railroads and the State are now at work, and to which 
the genera] name, ‘‘The Railroad Question,” is given. 

Thisis but a very general outline of the collegiate and 
post-graduate work I should like to see made available 
for those who are to become railroad men. Different 
opinions as to details will, of course, be held, but all 
friends of this phase of higher education should unite in 
insisting that the instruction given shail be thorough 
and systematic, that it shall provide for specialization 
without neglecting the liberal side of education, and that 
it shall not stop short of advanced post-graduate courses. 

EMorY R. JOHNSON, Assistant Professor 
of Transportation and Commerce. 








Railroads and Other Matters in China. 





TIENTSIN, China, Nov. 20, 1896. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Russia has apparently scored while all eyes were 
turned upon America, and Li Chung Tang was care- 
fully got out of the way. It is now pretty nearly certain 
that she has not only bagged the Manchurian railroads, 
but also the country, as she has the right of placing troops 
in it for the “protection of Chinese interests,” ete. 
America and England must wake up and act or China 
will be grabbed by the Asian triple alliance, and our 
future splendid market closed to us forever, or along 
and costly war between them and the English-speaking 
race must result. It is time all our cousinly family 
squabbles gave way toa determined front being shown 
to every one, that we intend to boss the world, not only 
for our own benefit, but for mankind at large. 

Russia cannot improve China a jot, because she is even 
more corrupt and uncivilized, and it is absurd for us to 
permit of such a thing. China is simply moribund and 
it is our duty to put her on her legs and keep her there. 
not as England has done in iurkey, but as England is 
doing in Egypt. 

Germany seems raving mad. She gets nothing by 
helping France and Russia, and if she spurns America 
and Engiand she will certainly have to pay dearly for 
it later on. 

There is another edict out about the Hankow line, but 
asitis not avery paying affair even Colonel Jefferds 
does not seem very hot on it. Ofcourse, neither Ameri- 
cans or anyone else will put money into the affair unless 
there is some good security, and this is exactly what the 
Chinese will not give, especially as France and Russia, 
behind the screen, will forbid it. The triple alliance 
really wish China to remain rotten until they cross the 
frontiers and can get upa row between America and 
England, which will leave them an easy game in China. 
Do America and England fully understand this, and if 
so why do they not show distinctly that their family 
squabbles will not prevent them going hand in hand in 
any outside kick-up ? Here all sane Americans and 
Englishmen pull together, and if their governments 
would do the same many intrigues in the far East 
would be blasted. China may need dras:ic reforms, but 
they must be carried out by the higher civilization and 
not by the lower. If we fail to do it we ourselves are 
failures and no longer fit to hold the position we have 
taken in the world. 

Track-laying is gcing on on the Peking line and Mr. 
Kinder hopes to reach Peking in the spring, but the 
floods are not yet off and they cause much delay and 
trouble. He had much trouble in securing a station 
site at the south gate of the city and could only 
do so in a big marsh flac, as the numerous graves on 
higher ground made anything else impossible. 

The whole line complete, about 80 miles, will cost 
about £2,000.000, which is dirt cheap. This includes 
roadbed and bridges for «a double track, but it does not 
include rails and ties for the second track, which will be 
laid later on when needed. All the bridges on this line, 
of which there are about 5,000 ft., are in cement con- 
crete and steel, the latter costing about £12 per ton de- 
livered at Taku. Cement costs about $2.75 per cask, 
made in Hong Kong, and it is of excellent quality, quite 
equal to ordinary Portland. Pneumatic plant is freely 
used for bridge foundations. It is cheaper, quicker and 
more certain than any other system when there is much 
water. The caissons are of iron and concrete lined. 
About 200000 ties are coming out from the United 
States, red wood and Oregon fir, costing abuut 70 cents 
gold each at Taku. The nussian and Japanese ties are 
of inferior quality and this order from the United States 
is the result of considerable pressure on the part of Mr. 
Kinder. 

A swagger Pullman drawing-room car is being built 
here exactly like those in use inthe United States. The 
Viceroy wants a swell one to show what can be done, 
but not to indicate what is needed on the cheap Chinese 


railroads. With first-class fares at one cent a mile, such 
luxury is out of the question, even if the thieving and 
dirty habits of the people would permit such a thing. 
The Baldwins got an order for eight locomotives, but 
itis not believed that they will make much profit out 
of these at £2,400 each. The lowest European bid was 
£600 more. YANKEE. 


A Threatened Strike on the London ‘& North Western 
Railway. 

We have just escaped what looked like being a serious 
crisis on our most important railway. The story will, 
I think, bear teliing at some length. Only a small 
minority of English railway employees, who number 
over 450,000, belong toarailway trade union. Of these 
unions the most important is the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants, which has a membership of about 
30,000, not all of them, however, now in the railway ser- 
vice. here isalso a newer and less important societ: 
the General Railway Workers’ Union. 

On Nov. 17 last there was a meeting of the 
Amalgamated Society at Birmingham, at which dele- 
gates representing goods guards, brakesmen and shunt- 
ers were present from all parts of the country. The 
following day there was a similar conference represen- 
tative of the signalmen. As the result of these two 
conferences Mr. Harford, the General Secretary of the 
Society, addressed two circular letters to the Boards of 
Directors of all the railways in the United Kingdom. 
The letters stated that certain proposals for improved 
conditions of service had been agreed to by the dele- 
gates and continued: ‘‘I am instructed to submit the 
same to you, and to respectfully request that your board 
will be good enough to reply not later than Dec. 8, 
intimating entire compliance, or how far they are dis- 
posed to accede to the request now made. Any reply 
your board may be pleased to make will be considered 
on Dec. 12 by the same representatives who direct me to 
approach you on this subject, and Iam further to add, 
that a committee of seven of your employees, whose 
names I enclose, will be prepared to meet your board, or 
the chief officers of your company, to urge or discuss the 
reasons of this application.” 

The appointment of these committees of seven em- 
ployees of each particular company was in deference to 
the established rule according to which the railway 
companies refuse to recognize officially the railway 
unions or to treat with any one except directly with 
their own servants. I may add, as showing how little 
hold unionism has in some parts of the country, that I 
am informed, not officially, that on the South-Western, 
which employs about 15,000 men, the names of seven 
signalmea prepared to urge grievances upon the direc- 
tors could not be found. 

The demands made by the men were, roughly, for 
goods guardsand brakesmen the guarantee of a full 
week’s pay, 10 hours to constitute a day’s work for 
guards and brakesmen and eight hours for shunters; 
overtime to be paid for at the rate of time and a quarter, 
and Sunday duty at the rate of time and a half. In the 
case of signalmer, 10 hours to be the maximum day’s 
work in any box, eight hours in ordinary main lme 
boxes, and six hours in exceptionally busy places; over- 
time and Sunday duty to be paid for as in the case of 
goods guards, wages to be not less than 25 shillings a 
week in the country and 28 shiliings in London, rising 
according to the class in which the signal box (not the 
men employed in it’, is placed, to a maximum of 40 shil- 
lings for the country and 48 shillings for London. 

Either simultaneously with or very shortly after the 
dispatch of these circulars to the railway companies 
they were communicated to the newspapers. The news- 
papers added, on whose authority is not clear, and Mr. 
Harford repudiates the responsibility, the following 
significant paragraph: ‘‘ It is understood that, if no ar- 
rangements are come to before Dec. 12, the goods and 
mineral guards, the shunters and signalmen will hand 
in their notices.” 

The action taken by the various companies on these 
circulars differed widely. Some replied that they were 
always ready to hear and ccnsider any representations 
that their staff might wish to make as to the conditions 
of their service. Others merely acknowledged the cir- 
culars, and promised that they should receive attention. 
Others again went so farin ignoring the existence of Mr, 
Harford and his society as to refuse him even the cour- 
of an acknowledment. Two companies, however, 


tesy 
London and North Western, 


the Great Western and the 
took action at once. 

The General Manager of the Great Western issued in- 
structions to his station masters to interview every 
goods guard, shunter and signalman borne on the pay- 
rolls of his station and, after reminding him “‘ that the 
Directors have always shown their willingness to fairly 
consider any case of apparent hardship,’”’ and further 
that resignation, which would mean permanent loss of 
employment, legally required a month’s notice, to ask 
him whether, in the event of a strike being declared, 
the company could rely upon his loyalty. According to 
an apparently official statement issued from the Great 
Western offices at Paddington, this question was duly 
put and answered in the affirmative by 96 per cent. of 
the men affected. Being therefore satisfied that, if a 
strike did occur, the traffic could ‘still be carried on 
without interruption, the Great Western carried matters 
no further. 

On the Northwestern, however, events took a differ- 
ent course. In the first place the north of England is 
not as the south. In the north workmen claim a degree of 
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persona! independence and freedom of judgment entirely 


foreign to the ideas of the agricultural laboring classes 
from whom the bulk of the railway servants in the 
south and west of England are drawn. In the second 
place, the Northwestern, instead of dealing with the en- 
tire staff through their ordinary superiors, sent special 
traveling inspectors to interrogate certain of their em- 
ployees only. The questions put were apparently two: 
“Are you 4 member of arailway trade union?” “If a 
strike is declared by the union will you go out or con- 
tinue at work?” How many men were asked this ques- 
tion is not recorded, nor the number of those who 
answered and respectively. This much, 
however, is certain that nearly 80 men who declined to 
pledge themselves to continue at work in any event 
were summarily dismissed. According to the railway 
officials they were chronic grievance-mongers whom the 
company was better without. Whether or no they were 
members of a trade union was never considered. As a 
matter of fact, however, according to Mr. Harford, the 
dismissed men were, with one or two exceptions, all 
trade unionists. 

At this point the newspapers, led by the Manchester 
Guardian (the bulk of the dismissals occurred in the 
immediate neighborhood of Manchester) and the London 
Daily Chronicle, the extremely able organ of advanced 
radicalism, took up the question. Fortunately 
for their clients and unfortunately for the North 
Western officials, the position of aftairs had changed 
considerably. The inquisition into the private 
opinions of railway servants as to the action 
which they might take in the hypothetical case of a 
strike was avowedly based on the belief that the Amal- 
gamated Society intended to force the company’s hands 
by disorganizing the traffic just at the time of highest 
pressure before the Christmas holidays. The force of 
that contention was largely removed by Mr. Harford’s 
promptly undertaking, in reply to a company which had 
pointed out that the time was too short to admit of 
adequate consideration of the question, that the 
conference to discuss the company’s answer 
should be adjourned to a date in January. Then, fur- 
ther, extracts from the minutes of the Birmingham 
conference were published. They showed that a resolu- 
tion had been proposed as follows: ‘‘That a copy of the 
programme (whose purport I have already given) be 
supplied to every goods guard, brakesman and shunter 
within a week, and that a further period of 10 days be 
allowed for them to give their votes as to whether they 
are prepared to strike for same or not.’? This motion, 
however, which certainly did contemplate’at least the pos- 
sibility of a strike, had been rejected by 36 votes to 2, and 
in place of it an amendment had been carried by 35 votes 
to 2: ‘‘That a copy of the programme be forwarded by 
the general secretary to all general managers and de- 
manding a reply not later than Dec. 8.” The word 
“demand” looks peremptory, so} it is well to point out 
that the “‘demand”’ as actually sent to the companies by 
the general secretary was in the form of “a respectful 
request that your company will be good ‘enough to re- 
ply, etc.” 

As soon as these facts were made clear public opinion 
expressed itself as to the action of the North Western 
Railway Company with quite exceptional unanimity. 
Leading conservative and capitalist organs like the 
Times and the Standard were almost as outspoken in 
their condemnation as their radical contemporaries. 
For, if there is one principal more ingrained in the Eng- 
lish character than another, it is that no man ought to 
be compelled to answer questions which may incrimi- 
nate himself, and that opinions, unless and until trans 
lated into action, concern no one but the man who holds 
them. Simultaneously the’workmen in the North West- 
ern factories at Crewe, 7,000 strong, most of whom be- 
long to trade unions, though not to the Amalgamated 
Society, let it be known that, if men were dismissed for 
belonging to a trade union, Crewe works would have to 
be reckoned with also; the great co-operative societies of 
Lancashire resolved to divert all their traffic from the 
North Western to its competitors; and so on. Things 
looked so threatening that the President of the Board of 
Trade himself took the matter up and addressed a com- 
munication both to the North Western Company and to 
Mr. Harford. 

The upshot of it all was not a little remarkable. On 
Dec. 1) a prominent North Western official was reported 
by a weekly railway paper as saying: ‘‘All I can say is that, 
if they do strike, I shall be very sorry forthem. In any 
case the company will know how to get along, but I do 
not believe there is anything like general discontent. It 
is only a comparative few who appear to be dissatisfied. 
and of course the agitators try to foment the trouble. It 
isa very small thing altogether, although some would 
try to make it appear otherwise.’’ That very same day 
the morning papers announced that a meeting of the 
North Western Board had been hurriedly summoned 
and a letter addressed by them to the Board of Trade. 
This letter, in which, according to the Times, the North 
Western Board speak “like a constitutional govern- 
ment” and “really do assume the tone of Cabinet Minis- 
ters,” in effect amounted to a complete surrender. The 
directors say they observed from the newspapers that a 
strike was in contemplation. They, therefore, took cer- 
tain precautions in the interest of the traveling public. 
Further, they observed in the newspapers (this careful 
observation of newspapers is a somewhat new departure 
on the part of the North Western Company) that the 
Board of Trade had been asked to intervene. Therefore. 
they beg to say that, either before the Board of Trade 


“aye” “no” 


or privately, they were perfectly ready to meet their own 


men and discuss grievances, but they could not 
consent to the intervention of “third parties.” Such was 
the purport of the letter. Its practical result was, how- 
ever, that early next morning there attended at the 
Board of Trade Mr. Harrison, General Manager of the 
North Western, and a third party named Harford, Sec- 
retary of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants. 
According to the accounts that have been furnished to 
the press, Mr. Harrison and the third party did not 
actually meet face to face. But the upshot of their sep- 
arate interviews was the signature of a memorandum 
under which the North Western undertook to reinstate 
forthwith the workmen it had dismissed and to enquire 
carefully into the alleged grievances of the various 
classes of employees. It is placed on record that the 
Amalgamated Society never intended a strike, but the 
North Western’s amour propre is salved by an admis- 
sion that the company had good grounds for assuming 
there would be a strike. 

Needless to say the Amalgamated Society is jubilant. 
New recruits, it is said, are flocking to their standard 
in hundreds. Mr. Harford, who hitherto had kept very 
creditably both his head and his temper, told a crowded 
meeting in Manchester yesterday that ‘they had been 
able to bring to their senses one of the largest but at the 
same time one of the most arbitrary and, should he say, 
one of the most cowardly bodies of employers.” It can- 
not be said that those responsible for the manage- 
ment of our railways or even those who depend on rail- 
way dividends for a livelihood have equal cause for 
rejoicing. It can hardly be expected that the men will 
now accept the same moderate concessions whieh would 
probably have satisfied them a week or two back. If, 
however, the result of the crisis should be to lead certain 
of our railway companies to reconsider their somewhat 
antiquated notions of the proper relations between em- 
ployers and employed, and so tend to establish through- 
out the entire railway service of the country the cordial 
feelings of confidence and friendship between all classes 
that even now exist in the case of the staff of at least 
some companies, perhaps, after all, the gain in the long 
run may be to all parties greater than the loss. 

W. M. ACWoRTH. 

Lonpbon, Dec. 14, 1896. 








The New Union Terminal Station at Boston. 





The new terminal station for the southern railroads 
in Boston will be not only far the largest railroad sta- 
tion in the world, but it has many features which are 
radically new in a project of this kind, and acareful and 
critical study will well repay ail who have to do with 
similar enterprises. 

One feature which strikes the eye in looking over the 
plans is the loop shown in Fig. 2; while almost equally 
striking is the fact that this station isa ‘“‘double-decker,”’ 
having the trains arranged on two floors one avove the 
other. These, however, are only two of the innovations 
to be found in the station. 

The location is at the confluence of Summer and Fed- 
eral streets and Atlantic avenue, on the west bank of 
the Fort Point Channel, covering the ground formerly 
occupied by the New England station (which has been 
removed te make way for the new one), and taking in 
addition a large strip of land to the west and south, thus 
abolishing portions of Feieral, Lehigh, South and Mt. 
Washington streets, and necessitating a general re- 
arrangement of the others in the vicinity. Thus, Dor- 
chester avenue will be carried across the present Federal 
street bridge along the channel to Congress street; Sum- 
mer street will be extended across Atlantic avenue over 
to South Boston, and all streets adjacen: to the station 
are widened to 100 ft., the land being given to the city by 
the company in exchange for the streets which are taken 
by the latter. All this was explicitly arranged and au- 
thorized in the charter of the Boston Terminal Company, 
which is doing the work. 

The building will front on the corner just mentioned, 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of Main Floor and Approach Tracks, South Terminal Station, Boston. 
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at the foot of Federal street, looking toward the Post- 
office. This corner of the building is built on the arc of 
a circle for a distance of 228 ft., beyond which the head- 
house proper, which is five stories in height, extends 320 
ft. on each side. On the Cove street side (Fig. 1) the 
baggage-room extends a further distance of 350 ft. to the 


























end of the train-shed, and on the Summer street side a 
two-story section extends from the main building to the 
Dorchester avenue corner, and along Dorchester avenue 
a further distance of about 700 ft. On the Summerstreet 
side the building sits back about 20 ft. from the street 
line to allow for two inclined sidewalks leading to the 
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suburban trains in the basement. These ways and the 
whole of the sidewalk on Summer and Cove streets are 
covered by a glass and-metal awning projecting out 
over the curb. 

Entering at the main entrance we pass at once, with- 
out steps, and with an imperceptible rise of about 3 ft. 
in 100, into the great ‘** midway” lying across the ends of 
the stub-tracks. This midway has also a gentle rise of 
1 ft. toward the tracks, which are just 5 ft. ahove the 
street level. Besides the main entrance, it is connected 
wish the street by two other entrances on Summer and 
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restaurant and private dining-room already mentioned, 
kitcben, bakery, and accessory serving-rooms: and on 
the Dorchester avenue front, the space on this floor is 
devoted to rooms for conductors, trainmen, stores, etc. 
The third, fourth and fifth stories will be occupied by 
the offices of the several railroad companies forming the 
Terminal Company, now divided, like the traffic, 
bet ween three different stations. 

We come now to the system of track layout. Here we 
can distinguish four new and important features: (1.' 
The seygaration of the local and “through” or long-dis- 
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Fig 3.—Map Showing Presant Railroad Stations and Location of New South Terminal, Boston. 


Cove streets, the first being 44 ft. and the second 25 ft. 
in width; and by one from the carriage concourse on 
Dorchester avenue. Near the center of the midway are 
stairways leading down to the basement trains. On the 
left hand from the main entrance, and in the center of 
the Summer street side, is the general waiting-room, 65 
x 265 ft., and extending up two stories, the ceiling being 
24 ft. high to the bottom of the 4ft. beams which sup- 
portit. This room is entered from the midway by two 
vestibules, between which is placed the ticket office, 12 
x 92 ft., which has 24 ticket-windows opening on the 
waiting-room as well as on the midway. Close to the 
ticket office in the midway are the telephone and tele- 
graph offices and bureau of information. On the farther 
(eastern) end it opens into the Summer street entrance, 
and on the end nearest the main entrance is a retiring: 
room for women, which gives access to a women’s lava- 
tory. In the same corner of the building is a men’s 
lavatory, opening directly on the midway. 

On the other side of the Summer street entrance, di- 
rectly opposite the waiting-room, is the restaurant and 
lunch counter (68 x 73 ft.), entered also from the mid- 
way, and at one side a stairway to a restaurant and din- 
ing-room for employees, and a private dining-room on 
the floor above. The kitchen and bakery are also on the 
second floor. 

Beyond the restaurant, as you continue along the 
midway, are barber’s shop, bath-rooms, etc., a station- 
master’s room, smoking-room and men’s lavatory, and 
lastly a carriage office and cabmen’s room opening from 
the large carriage concourse on the corner of Summer 
street and Dorchester avenue 36 ft. wide, and extending 
along the latter thoroughfare a distance of 180 ft. 

Returning along the midway, which averages 100 ft. 
wide for 600 ft.in length, on the southern side of the 
gr2at doorway, between it and the Cove street entrance, 
is the space allotted to a large parcel-room, 42 x 64 ft., 
easily accessible from all sides. Off the passage from 
Cove street is the entrance to officers’ location in the 
upper floors, provided with three elevators and a stair- 
way. Additional entrances to second floor are provided 
at the end of the train-shed on both the Dorchester and 
avenue and Cove street sides. The whole of the long 
rooms on the first floor flanking the tracks is devoted to 
baggage, the space directly beneath in the basement 
being set apart for storage of the same. At convenient 
intervals in the midway will be the customary news 
paper and soda-water stands, etc. 

The basement, or at least the portion that will be used, 
excepting the storage-rooms for baggage just mentioned, 
will be entirely given up tothe suburban traffic, and 
will contain only the ample passenger platforms (shown 
in Fig. 2) and a ticket office on the outward platform. 
An exception must be made, huwever, of an immigrant 
waiting-room and lavatory, which are also provided for 
on this floor. 

It will thus be seen that the entire main floor and 
basement of the new station are devoted exclusively to 

passenger service. In the second story are the offices of 
the Terminal Company and some general offices, the 


tance traffic. (2.) The arrangement of these two classes 
respectively on two different floors of the station. (3.) 
The use of a loop for the former class, instead of the 
usual stub-tracks, as onthe floor above. (4.) ‘The use of 
other motive power than steam for the local traffic. To 
these should be added the use of separate platforms, ex- 
tending the whole length of the stub-tracks, for baggage 
and passengers. 

When the design of the new station was first started, 
it was soon seen that, in spite of its enormous area, it 
would be impossible to provide for immediate neces- 
sities, and at the same time leave room for future 
growth, without some radical change in the methods 
hitherto employed. A number of important difficulties 
presented themselves. To begin with, the largest num- 
ber of stub-tracks proposed, and which could be reason- 
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from the long-distance traffic,so as to require wholly 
different treatment. President Clark some years ayo 
began to feel the incrensing menace of competition from 
street railroads, that sooner or later this menace must 
be met, and that the only way tomeet it was by fighting 
it with its own weapon—electricity. The Nantasket ex- 
periment, now of nearly three years’ standing, has been 
so far successful as to warrant, in the opinion of the 
management. an extension to the other suburban lines; 
and the incorporation of that motive power into the 
plans of the new station, in such way that a return can 
never be made to steam, as it is the most irrevocable, so 
it may justly be considered the most decisive, advance 
that electricity has ever made in steam railroading. 

It istrue that the Terminal Company is careful to 
state that electricity has not yet been definitely decided 
on; that compressed air, or cable, or any motive power 
not requiring combustion, may be used, yet they admit 
that electricity is at present much the most probable. 

It is to be observed, however, that the advantage of 
electricity (or the other motive power selected), which 
renders it specially applicable in the present case, is one 
other than flexibility or cheapness. It would be obvi 
ously impracticable, on account of the necessarily small 
head-room, to introduce steam, gas or smoke into the 
space under the main tracks. It is, therefore, the adop- 
tion of such new motive power only which renders it 
possible for the company to double their train capacity 
without increasing their land or the size of their roof. 

But the company did not stop here. The switching 
problem would only be partially solved by having a 
second set of sub-tracks directly beneath the first, if 
this were feasible. The ideal method was evidently to 
dispense with sub-tracks and substitute a loop (Fig. 2), 
by which trains could be kept moving in the same 
direction. Thisis very frequently done on street rail- 
roads, but has never been found practicable on steam 
roads, because no station so far built has been large 
enough to lay loop tracks upon, with curvature suited 
to steam locomotives. 

At first glance it would hardly seem possible that two 
tracks, though they require equal space, could take the 
place of the 28 stub-tracks on the floor above. But the 
switching problem is practically disposed of; the plat- 
forms are long enough so that L4 trains of 3 ears each 
may stand next to them,7 on each track ; and when it 
becomes necessary to send out one train a minute it can 
be done. This means upward of 2,000 trains in and out 
in each day of 18 hours (or 120 trainsan hour during the 
busy periods) on these two tracks alone, which is five 
times as many as at present in the suburban service. In 
fact the traffic is handled on street railroad methods in 
this part of the station, which seems to be what has 
been required all along. 

The number of suburban trains daily on Boston roads 
is now about two-thirds of the total trains, and itis 
estimated that with the adoption of electricity and a 
more frequent service the suburban trains will outnum- 
ber the others six toone. Besides the improvement in 
the suburban service resulting therefrom, the relief of 
the stub-tracks above from this great mass renders them 
much more ample for the steam service. 

The loop tracks are two in number and connect with 
the main tracks at points about half a mile from the 
station, the connecting curves and grades being suited 
to the light rolling stock 
required for surburban busi- 
ness. The radius and head- 
room of the loop tracks is 
large enough for the use of 
just such cars asare now run 
on surburban trains, or such 
improved equipment as may 
be devised. They enter the 
station at one side of the 
steam tracks and at a grade 
about 17 feet beneath them, 
and as they enter they spread; 
so that there is a large plat 
form between tracks. This 
central platform lies imme- 
diately below the midway on 
the main floor, and is con- 
nected with it and with the 
main waiting-room by stairs. 
It is designed to be the load- 
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Fig. 2.—Plan of Lower Floor, Showing Loop for Suburban Trains—South Terminal 


Station, Boston, 


ably got into the space at disposal, was 31, whereas the 
25 tracks now in use at the stations of the southern and 
western roads are insufficient; so that little Sprovision 
could be thus made for the future. A difficulty no less 
serious was the problem of switching all these tracks. 
As is well known, the complexity of switching ar- 
rangements at the entrance toja terminal station in- 
creases in geometrical ratio to the number of tracks. 
At present there are stated to be no less than 3,800 
switch-movements through the switch systems of the 
southern and western stations, in aday of 18 hours; a 
number which would be largely increased were the 25 
tracks to be grouped together under one roof, and all 
the trains as at present runon them. Then, further, 
the means of handling the suburban service was to be 
radically changed. 

The suburban traffic, a comparatively recent develop- 
ment, was seen tu have completely differentiated itself 





platform for all trains. The 
unloading is designed to be 
done on the outside plat- 
forms. The total platform 
area on this floor is large 
enough to allow the assembling of about 25,000 peo- 
ple at one time. It is raised about 4 ft. above 
the tracks, so that the height of the stairways is 
about 13 feet, while there is an 8-ft. rise in passing to 
Summer street, by the inclined way, which will have a 
gradient of not more than 4 ft. in 100. So .long as only 
one of the two loop tracks is needed, therefore, all climb- 
ing of stairs will be avoided. The radius of the outer 
track is 264 ft. and of the inner 242 ft. 

All of the long distance traffic, and for the present so 
much of the local as cannot on account of the locomo 
tives will be handled on the stub-trackson the main floor 
of the station. Their general arrangement is shown in Fig. 
1. They are 28 in number, and at a grade of 5 ft. above 
the sidewalk outside. They are arranged in pairs, with 
a passenger platform to each pair, and between the pairs 
are seven platforms, devoted exclusively to the trucking 
of baggage and express matter, which serve 14 of the 
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tracks, and are reached by hydraulic truck-lifts from a 
subway under the tracks leading from the baggage-room 
on Cove street. The switching system just outside the 
train shed divides the stub-tracks in the middle, so that 
either of two arrangements may be followed. These two 
divisions may be used for the incoming and outgoing 
trains, respectively; or the western side may be used 
for the Boston & Albany Railroad and Providence 
division of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
which branch off to the west, and the eastern for the 
New England and Old Colony work, which pass 
southerly over Fort Point Channel. These 28 tracks will 
hold about 350 passenger cars when completely filled. 
The train-shed, a transverse section of which is shown in 
Fig. 3, will be in three spans, with a roof of one sweep, 
which, together with the roofs over the baggage rooms 
on the two sides and one over the midway, will make a 
roof area of 710 x 650 ft. Beyond the train-shed, between 
the stub and loop tracks, as they emerge from the sta- 
tion, is the switch tower, fitted with the pneumatic sys- 
tem of interlocking. On the Cove street side will be 
express buildings for the American, Adams, United 
States, New York & Boston Despatch, Earle & Prew 
and the local express companies, together with ample 
prevision for the loading and unloading in bulk of 
United States mail. Opposite these, on the Dor- 
chegter avenue side, will be a large power plant for the 
whole station, and provision for storing coal, tools and 
other supplies. Near the end of Cove street will bea 
large roundhouse for the locomotives. 

The station is larger than any now existing. Not only 
is the roof area (nearly ten acres) greater, but its train 
capacity is rendered, by the double-decking and loop de- 
vices,.far in excess of any existing station. Here is a 
comparative table of some of the large stations of the 
world: 








ae Width |Length| Total | No. of | No. of 
Stations. feet. | feet. |roof area/tracks,| treins 
| 8q, ft. daily. 
South Terminal, Bos- | 
ERR ee ree 650 710 461,500 28 650 
Union Station, St. 

SEGUE  aGeaucoecee > nse 616 700 | 424,200 Gh) dowacstcs 
Frankfort, Germany. 552 600 331,200 OG dawasanae 
Great Western, Lon- 

PG: ccCapocnttoesesalbenerenstiessonee OREO) biscc. Secdssescces 
North Terminal, Bos- 

eer 460 536 |} 246,560 23 525 
London & North- 

Western, London..|........|....---- POBD00® |oseenesc | scesecee 
Grand Central, New 

EE papas eesee sees 332 620 205,840 we als abies 
Great Northern, Lon- | 

ER ee. Ares Meer DRED Asascccwstsacucses 
Broad Street. Phila- | 

MOOID coccesuesseey 304 592 179 968 1 ne 
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It is to be noted, that though having a breadth 44 ft. 
greater, the new Boston terminal will have three less 
tracks than the St. Louis station, owing to the large 
space allowed for the extra baggage platforms in the 
former. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


What High Speed Means. 


In commenting on some features of the Board of 
Trade report on the Preston accident, The Engineer 
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(London), in its issue of Oct. 28, discussed at some length 
the question of what high speed really means, its con- 
tention being that traffic maragers, or those responsible 
for making time-tables,do not show proper considera- 
tion for the locomotive department. Assuming a rail- 
road 200 miles long, level throughout, with no sharp 
curves, and a train weighing'150 tons, to be hauled from 
terminus to terminus in 210 minutes. and further, that 
there is to be one stop half way for which 10 minutes 
are allowed in the time-table. What happens? So far 
a: the time-table goes this train is torun uniformly at 
60 miles an hour, but the engine-driver knows very well 
that he has got todo a great 
deal of :unning faster than 
60 miles an hour, and The 
E..gineer considers some of 
the difficulties of getting up 
to very high speeds between 
stops and slow downs. 

It was proved at the New- 
ark brake trials that a train 
of thirteen coaches, repre- 
senting about 150 tons load 
ed, could not be got up toa 
speed of 60 miles an hour in 
less than three miles, with 
lcc »motives having 18 x 24in. 
cylinders and 7 ft. drivers, | 
or by engines with 17x 24 in. | 
cylinders and somewhat : 
smaller drivers. There was ; 

| 
| 


astraight and level run of 
three miles before the actual 
trial course was reached. 
Day after day the attempt 
was made to get up to 60 
miles an hour at the mo- | 
ment of entering the course, i 

but no engine attained that | 
speed. | 

The writer of the article | Eee 
was recently in the cabo‘ The 
an engine weighing 7? tons 

with its tender, and haul- 

ing two brake vans when everything was done to get up 
to the highest possible speed in the least time, and only 
once was 72 miles an hour reached in two miles. He be- 
lieves that he is within the truth in saying that the as- 
sumed train of 150 tons cannot get up to 60 miles an 
hour in less than four miles; then a mile will be used in 
coming to a stop. Consequently, this train must run 
five miles out of each 100 miles at an average speed of 30 
miles an hour, leaving 95 miles to be run in 95 minutes 
and five miles in ten minutes. In order therefore that 
the train shall make its schedule time these 95 miles 
must be run in 90 minutes, or at an average of 63.4 miles 
an hour. The difficulty of running 95 miles at that 
average speed can only be appreciated by a man who has 
actually had experience on a locomotive. It is not a 
mere question of the resistances, but of signals, firing, 
slow-downs not in the schedule, and various other de 
tails that do not enter into the theoretical consideration 
of what a locomotive ean do. The writer would assume 
that when he hears of a train running at an average of 





52 miles an hour many miles must be run at nearer 72 
miles than 52 miles. 








Wide Vestibuled Passenger Cars. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway has re- 
cently equipped 12 first-class passenger coaches with 
wide vestibules, the construction and general appearance 
of which are shown by the illustrations. 

The vestibule extends the full width of the car and has 


windows iu the ends and also in the doors, the doors ex - 


tending to the bottom of the sheating on the side. The 
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stationary steps are covered by a trap door in the floor 
which can be opened from the outside as well as the 
inside. 

Gould vestibules with wide spring- buffers are used and 
tue opening in the vestibule at the rear of the train is 
closed by a gate. 

Thecar illustrated is 52 ft.6in. long over end sills, 6! 
ft. over couplers, 9 ft. 914 in. wide, 14 ft.7 in. high and 
weighs complete about 68,000 lbs. The interior is 
finished in mohogany. 

These cars are lighted by five 4-burner Pintsch gas 
lamps in the car proper, and one 2-burner lamp in each 
vestibule. In the bottom rail of the end windows of the 
wide vestibule, ventilators with sliding shutter are 
placed, and 4in. Globe ventilators are used in the cvil- 
ing. Direct steam heating is used, two rows of 2 in. 
pipe running the full length of the car on either side. 

The first two cars, equipped with wide vestibules, are 
finished outside with the Wagner standard color, have 
4wheel trucks, 42-in. wheels, and are for use between 
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Ola Carlin Bas possible, Other 
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The Gould Wide Vestibule and Buffer as Applied to Passenger Cars on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 
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Buffale and St. Louis. The remaining 10 are painted 
yellow to conform to the L.S. & M.S. standard, and 
have 4-wheel trucks with 36-in. wheels, 4%/-in. x 8-in. 
journals, and are for use between Buffalo and Chicago. 

In addition to these cars the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway is equipping two buffet cars with ves- 
tibules very similar tothe one shown in the drawing. 
These vestibules will have a central rail on the side 
doors, with the upper edge in line with the belt rails on 


lishing on its route and its Eastern terminals a great 
foreign commerce. We have seen what are the prospects 
of creating a new source of great export. What are Rus- 
sian adaptations for creating a new trade in general 
merchandise ? What has she to export that cannot be 
better and more cheaply supplied by other countries ? 
._. . Some trade may possibly he developed with 
Northern China, but at what an enormous cost for 
transportation ! And what has Russia that she can sell 
to China in competition with such countries as Great 
Britain, Germany and the United States ? 














Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Car with Wide Vestibule. 


the sides and ends of the car, thus making the horizon- 
tal line nearly continuous around the car. Also, as these 
cars are only placed at the head or rear of the train, one 
end only will be vestibuled. The 6-wheel trucks under 
these cars will be changed so as to use 36-in. wheels and 
414 in. by 8 in. journals. 








Russia and the Siberian Railroad. 


The commercial possibilities of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad are discussed in the Journal of Commerce in 
one of the highly-conceived and brilliantly written arti- 
cles which not infrequently appear in its columns. We 
reprint liberal extracts below. 

Those who are brought intv close contact with the 
educated Russian remark his engaging but unsteady 
characteristics, often of fascinating interest. The writer 
of the Journal of Commerce article discusses the effect 
of the traits noticed in the individual on the national 
life and then judges the national characteristics and 
policy, as they may seem to affect mercantile develop- 
ment. Starting with the statement that ** the misfor- 
tune of the Muscovite lies in his ill-balanced mental 
composition,’ the writer proceeds to dwell upon the 
failure of the nation to utilize and develop the 
territories acquired by annexation. With her vast 
natural resources and immense population, Russia is 
the least progressive and least productive of. all Euro- 
pean nations. Lacking inventive and organizing genius, 
without industrial adaptiveness, commercially unad- 
venturous, with an oppressive political system, he con- 
cludes that Russia is not likely to effect any great 
change in trade movements by the Trans Siberian Rail- 
road. The first importance of that undertaking is in 
its military aspect. The commercial outcome is not 
only a secondary, but a very uncertain, consideration. 
Opening up vast tracts of fertile land, the government 
is already arranging to! transfer population to certain 


sections of those regions. 

‘“‘But does the world need any further addition to its 
suppliesof agricultural products? Within the last 20 
years the process of developing new wheat lands has 
gone to such an extent as to haif ruin the farming 
classes, and is already comrelling a reduction of prc- 
duction as the only means of restoring grain-growing to 
a paying basis. To the extent, therefore, that Russia’s 
schemes might involve any material increase of the sup 
ply of these products, the effect would be to precipitate a 
fresh decline in their prices. So far as respects the world’s 
agricultural population, this would be an unmitigated 
misfortune, and equally so tojthe vast industrial and com- 
mercial interests which are indirectly dependent upon 
farming. To Russia, the results would be no less serious. 
She has already an immense rural population and is the 
second largest grain exporter in the world; and if she in- 
creased her product from Siberia, or at other points 
touching the new railroad, she would thereby simply 
establish a runious competition with her own farmers 
in European Russia and create distress among the own- 
ers and cultivators of onethousand million acres of her 
farming lands. Under these circumstances, what would be 
the chances of settlement being established on the lands 
lying on the route of the Siberian Railroad and its con- 
templated branches? It certainly would not attract 
foreign settlement; Russian methods of government 
would forbid that. And if there should be a great rura. 
migration from European Russia, that would simp.y 
mean the impoverishment of one part of the Czar’s d)> 
minions for the development of another, with a result 
worse than nil. The cultivators of the new fields would 
have to contend not only against abnormally reduced 
prices in the world’s grain markets, but also against the 
obstacle of shorter transportation to ocean enjoyed by 
farmers in other parts of theempire. The item of rail- 
road transport would be so heavy that, unless the gov 
ernment paid it wholly or in part, it would crush out 
the new settlers; and so far as the state might bear this 
item of cost, it would be taxing the people to support an 
enterprise for which there was no real commercial basis. 

“The Russian government evidently wishes it to be un- 
derstood that the railroad is to be the means of estab 


... .. ‘To expect Russia to supp prt 5,000 miles of new 
railroad out of a commerce she must create for the pur- 
pose is something the practicability of which men of 
practical judgment are incapable of conceiving, 

“The truth is that the Siberian Railroad is a develop- 
ment, upon a stupendous scale, of the special racial 
idiosyncrasies which have for generations kept Russia 
in the rear of civilization. The Siberian Railroad is a 
product of the dominant passion for territorial control 
and world-wide dictation. Unconsciously, it may be, 
the ostensible scheme of commercial expansion is but a 
cloak for a bold ambition, an apology for a territorial 
intrusion. Russia would no doubt be glad to utilize the 
railroad enterprise for the beneficient ends she pro- 
fesses to have in view. But sne cannot do it. . : 
Commercially, her great railroad must prove a failure; 
but it may prove a strong temptation to assgressions 
that will injure other nations, if not promote destruc- 
tive international strifes.”’ 








Ten-Wheel Passenge “Locomotives for the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern. 





The engraving and specification illustrate and describe 
one of a lot of ten ten-wheel passenger locomotives, 


and door, cylinder and steam-chest covers, and dome 
The crosshead is of cast steel of the four-bar 


ring. 
guide type, with hollow wings and rod bearings. The 
crank pins are of Kruppcrucible steel, hollow. Each 


detail of the engine was worked out carefully with a 
view to reducing weight to the lowest possible amount 
consistent with a liberal margin of safety. The locomo- 
tives are equipped with the Smith triple expansion ex- 
haust nozzles, which are proving very‘satisfactory in 
service on the Lake Shore. 





SPECIFICATION. 
General Dimensions, 
CORR edb aanadddaddadeeciddiacecaccscacauncadts euaounees 4 ft. 81g in. 
_. ae Meadnandaduadanicedecosasapaueaaceres Bituminous coal 
Weight in working order............... “edddedadaeuads 118.000 Ibs, 
yt URGE = sevusicgcusavcageeceiwaowecdaauded? 88,00 Ibs, 
WRIRGQNIINS CUNO oe oes niin cccccvnna daciacsuccccuadsewuce eevcder ite 
be “rigid oda eecquceadeuuWadeades 15 ft, 
= Wo A GN Sede sida ndencwndecdaddwadadaciedwatn 24 ft. 9in, 
Cylinders, 
Diameter.......... dédieea HéGdeRsdcccvaua? sevencuadeucueaadaue 18 in, 
eae CdsatindeCneuscudaddentaes 24 in, 
Horizontal thickness of piston.................cccceeeeees 4% in. 
EpeeneeeeNE GIN UO SON ois cS aceciccecccnccccdescdnedosecdaciaas 3 in. 
ind = a MME tsa ceacans sodedcourwase Dunbar 
= ¢ me RR IIR ads d<andceunae wane U.S. Metallic 
ep OR dao valadecicesedacacccexdted. avcaans 17 X 154 in, 
itll)" ane aanucasienduslecesdudeegeduidedans 17 x 3 in, 
TUMORI,  “whawaaacesddadseuswaeeua’ ducedeaeedaacaws 13g in, 
Valves. 
Kind of slide valves................ Alen-Richardson balanced 
Greatest travel of slide valves......... -.ccccsccccccevecs 534 in. 
Outside lap = O? . Wiedhbustqenadasedand dedanceqatd ip. 
Inside “ ve we " gadakeucasladdeeddaudacandivane ys in, 


Lead of valves in full gear, 
ys-in. lap .in full gear forward, ,4-in lap in full gear back 


i motion 
Vind of valve stem packing.......-........ .e.eee U.S. metallic 
Wheels, Etc. 
Diameter of driving wheels outside of tire..... iucaeradaas 68 in. 
Material *“* “ OF COMM ccs aiatilen icacxes Cast steel 
Tire held by........ brit tGdneedaneeidncig Séglaueeeses cece Shrinkage 
Driving-box material..........- ... Steeled cast iron 


Diameter and length of driving journals, 
KF. & B., 744 in.; main, 8in. in diam. X 9in: 
Diameter and length of main crank pin journals, 
4% in. diam. xX Gin. 
side rod, erank pin journals, 
Main, 5% in. diam. < 4% in.; F. & B., 4 in. diam. < 4 in. 
Diameter and length of engine truck journals, 5in. diam. X10 in. 


Kind of engine truck................. Four-wheel, swing bolster 

Diam. of engine SPMGN WOO San. dacidavesdcssdenaienadded: 33 in. 

Kind _ “ ,... Paige steel-tired spoke center 
Boiler. 

eas docaccexcae =: jasesiddadecdoaseaas .- Extended wagon top 

Outside diameter of first ring............... ce. cece aeaewas 56 in 


--..190 Ibs, 
Material of barrel and outside of firebox .....-eCarbon steel 
Thickness of plates in barrel and outside of firebox, 
yz in., %in., yin. and 5¢ in. 
Horizontal seams, 
Butt joint, sextuple riveted, with welt strip, inside and 










outside 

Circumferential seams ..........cccccescccccccces Double riveted 
GR Aida cdeciccnd s+ Kccccctucasesacqussaaucuaases 955%, in. 
So WORE i didedaccteacdse) 46: uucnueee << Jame <adnes 51a 
WON GOiacccdavexicaccasesseige sexe F., 6734 in.. B., 5534 in. 
ba Wc caccasssciecan enennaacetnossnes Carbon steel 

= plates, thickness, sides, ;,in., back, ~;in.. crown, 


3¢ in., tube sheet, 14 in. 
Firebox, water space...front. 4 in., sides, 3% in., back, 3 to 4 in. 
= crown staying................ Radial stays, lin. diam. 


= SER igacteccandqunaiede saa Taylor iron, 1 in. diam, 
yg | Serer Charcoal iron No, 11, W. G. 
oe WO acec ce ccccecsusccdsnaWaunadanenaddsascdaceuas 249 

OO GRE av anencsaveens diducahinandtudcaudit wdeaudcae in. 

bis length over tube sheets............ 2... -- sess 13 ft. Zin. 
Firebrick, supported on..... .... Water tubes, R. R. Co’s style 





Ten-Wheel Passenger Locomotive for the?Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway. 


Mr. GEORGE W. STEVENS, Supt. 0° Motive Power. 


which the Schenectady Locomotive Works has recently 
built for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, for ser- 
vice on the fast trains between Buffalo and Chicago. 
The locomotives were designed by Mr. George W. Stev- 
ens, Superintendent of Motive Power of the Lake Shore, 
in consultation with the Schenectady Locomotive Works, 
and have many interesting features, inasmuch as the 
boiler capacity of the ergines is in excess of anything 
that has yet been built for a locomotive of this type with 
the same amount of weight. 

It was required that the engines should not exeeed the 
total weight of 118,000 lbs., with a limiting weight of 
90,000 lbs. on driving wheels. In order to supply requi- 
site steam for the cylinders (18 in. x 24 in.) at a working 
pressure of 190 lbs., it was necessary to have a large 
boiler with a grate of sufficient area to afford economical 
consumption of fuel. 

In order to come within the limit of weight, cast steel 
and pressed steel were used very largely in the construc- 
tion of the engines. The driving-wheel centers, foot 
plates, bumper knees, guide yoke knees, spring pockets, 
brake castings and other minor details were made of 
cast steely while pressed steel was, used for boiler,front 


Built by the SCHENECTADY LocoMOoTiVE WoRKS. Schenectady, N. Y. 


Heatines aariades CUO: nie. 5.5 -0e isc cccscesecesscecs: 1,716.6 sq. ft. 
- < WSOP CONGO ic cckcccccceddecceedavesi 14.7 sq. ft. 

s < GNOME i ac cdvusdncencaaca<ed, adedude 135.3 sq. ft. 

- “ GORE Gas acndsnsdxeeens Jot caadaras 1,866.6 sq. ft. 
Grate Surface... ..ccccesecscceucceccescrens Prreritre 27.35 sq. ft. 
OT ORS d..66 < cedaacaveddtacnceud Rocking, Tupper pattern 


Ashpan style, 
Plain, dampers F and B. Depth, F., 2814 in., B., 37% in. 


Exhaus! pipes.............. Smith triple expansion exhaust pipe 
Smokestack, inside diameter. ..17 in. at top, 16 in. near bottom 
top above rail....... casadaaceghe seeees 14 ft.. 64 in. 
Boiler supplied by....... Two No. 9 Monitor injectors, 1888 style 
Tender, 
RG a aoc d cd cccdae ddenecdcanccusuacsoasadeas . 40,800 Ibs. 
Wheels, number of..........- 8, Paige steel-tired spoke center 
* GUI aa ctasian do incdudgddeeanadacuiadsccusadate: 36 in. 
Journals, . and length... ..ccccovcceas 434 in. diam. X 8 in. 
WHOS ai oiecccute cancccceancadcsugcadacowencassedses 15 ft. 
Tender frame.......... <<: waddeweds . 10-in. steel channel iron 
ba trucks...... I-iron bolster, center-beiring F. & B. 
auxiliary side bearings on back truck 
Water capacity......... duenadddcuanccacdiaacns 4,00) U. S. gallons 
Coa = Vadanid eased ces saaaeanacas 614 (2,009 Ibs.) tuns 
Total wheel base of engine and tender pedcideenenea 47 ft. 734 in. 


“ —lengt 

Engine provided with American brake on all drivers, oper- 
ated by air; Westinghouse automatic air-drake on tender and 
for train; Weetinghouse air signal; magnesia sectional voiver 
lagging; Gould ccupler on pilot and rear of tender;, Cleveland 
Railway Supply Co.’s sand blast; Hudson beli ringer; Na- 
tional hollow brake beams; Sherburn 5-in. chime whistle; 
water scoop on tender; two 3-in. Ashton muffled safety valves, 
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New Phases of the Connecticut Sinntiatiey 
Contest. 


BY CLARENCE DEMING. 





The events which have been making the State of Con- 
necticut so instructive a field of the steam-trolley con- 
test have. during the last few weeks, moved on with un- 
common speed. The decision of Judge G. W. Wheeler, 
in the Superior Court of the state, holding that the pro- 
posed parallel electric line between Hartford and New 
Britain was not a project of public necessity and con- 
venience, has proved in its results at once a victory 
and a warning for the Consolidated Railroad Com- 
pany. Should it be confirmed by the Supreme Court 
of the state, to which it was appealed, it in- 
dicated that the great steam railroad corporation 
might be armed with a powerful weapon for further 
obstruction to the building of parallel electric roads 
between cities. But it also indicated to the people of the 
state and to their historical ‘General Court’’—the legis- 
lature—the extreme to which that obstruction had been 
pushed, and it evidently impressed the corporation itself 
with the fact that the electric roads: must be resisted by 
forces more concrete than uncertain injunctions of 
courts and unstable statutes. Those forces, as viewed 
by the managers of the corporation, have been useful be- 
cause of the delay. and probably have not been discarded 
yet for that and collateral uses. But the tension of 
a situation in which new trolley roads have been con- 
tracted from an increase of 129 miles during the 29 
months ending in May, 1895, to 29 miles during the year 
ending Sept. 30, 1896, has become too acute to be safe for 
Consolidated Railroad interests. A single legislative act 
or one decree of the courts might break down in a 
moment the company’s simple but dangerous and un- 
popular policy of mere obstruction. 

The company has now taken what is, with the possible 
exception of the out and out purchase of two electric 
roads in the state, its first positive step in Connecticut 
toward meeting electric competition on its own ground 
and with its own arm; and the field and the methods are 
objects for instructive study. 

At almost the exact geographical center of the state 
and on the old main stem of the’Consolidated Railroad is 
the station of Berlin, unimportant save in a railroad 
sense. At that point four branches meet, one reaching 
northwest to New Britain, about three miles away, the 
other southeast to Middletown, about eight miles. Nine 
miles northward is Hartford, on the main line, 
and eight miles southward is Meriden. Hart- 
ford has a population of aboni 64,000, Meriden about 
29,000, New Britain about 22,000 and Middletown about 
17,000. In all there is an urban population of about 
132,000, all within a radius of nine miles, with Berlin as a 
center and all four cities are objective points of inter- 
urban parallel electric railroad enterprises more or less 
advanced. It should be added that the Consolidated Com- 
pany owns the Meriden trolley system, with 17 miles of 
track reaching southward, about six miles to Walling- 
ford, with a population of about 7,000, and the company 
controls a discontinued steam road, the Meriden, 
Waterbury & Connecticut River line, reaching from 
Waterbury, with a population of about 38,000, eastward 
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Fig 1.—Proposed Immediate and Secondary Electric 
Roads of Consolidated Railroad. 


Immediate —————__ Secondary ............ 


18 miles to Meriden and thence some il miles more to 
the Connecticut River, near Middletown. About four 
miles north of Berlin the double tracks of the controlled 
New England Railroad join those of the Consolidated 
Company, which thus has four tracks between New Brit- 
ain and Hartford and the opportunity, without interfer- 
ence with steam tracks, for the electrical equipment of 
one of them. 

The plan, often used hitherto by the Consolidated Rail- 
road managers as a menace to “bluff off” parallel trol- 
ley projects, has now been forced upon it at Berlin as a 
fact, and the Nantasket experiment, successful as such, 
but of questioned commercial results, bears its first 
fruits. The compauy has bought land at Berlin and 
contracted for a power-house to cost. with the land, 
more than $100 000. Annexed is a description furnished 
to the writer by an officer of the Consolidated Railroad 
Company: 


The Berlin Power Station will be a brick structure 
106 x 117 ft., with iron trusses and slate roof One end 
of the building will be boarded up and so arranged that 


whenever it is desirable to increase the capacity of the 
station itcan be done by adding to the building and 
placing in it additional engines, generators and boilers. 

The equipment of the station for the present will consist 


of two improved Greene eross-compound, condensing en- 
gines, made by the Providence Steam Engine Co., of Prov- 
idence, R. I. The high-pressure cylinder of these engines 
will be 28 in. x 48 in.. the low-pressure evlinder 48 in. x 
48in. The speed of the engines will be 100 revolutions. 
The engines will have hollow steel shafts, of the modern 
type. with hearings increased in diameter and length 
over anv engines that have been constructed up tothe 
present time. The fly-wheels will be 18 ft. in diameter 
and weigh akout 100,000 lbs. each. The engines will be 
lubricated by » uniane gravity system, embodying ad- 
vanced ideas of modern engineering. 

Two 12-pole G. E. 850 k. w. direct-coupled generators 
with an output at full load of 650 volts will form a nart 


of the apparatus. 

The condensers will be of the horizontal independent 
jet type. The engines will be fitted with supplementary 
and auxiliary heaters, and piped to run as simple ur con- 


densing. 

There will be 10 steel horizontal flue boilers, 72 in. in 
diameter by 19 ft. in length, with 120 3-inch tubes. with 
shells 1¢ in. and heads ,,in. These boilers will be set 
like the Nantasket boilers, except the fronts, which will 
be an improvement over the modern fronts both in con 
struction and erection. They will be so constructed that 
they can be put in place after the boilers are walled in and 
connected readv for service. These fronts will allow re 
pairs of the walls and boilers and the correction of any 
trouble, in connection with the water columns, without 
injuring or tearing down the walls. The feed-water 
pipe will be placed under the smoke flue and so arranged 
as to allow economy in the manner of repairs. The coal 
for firing will be handled upon cars especially designed 
to economize labor in firing plant. The chimney will 
be a circular brick one, 125 ft. in height, with a flue 
diameter of 7 ft. 6 in. 

The cables conducting the current from the switch- 
board to the third rail*conductors will be placed in con- 
duits and insulated with an insulating compound. All 
cables will have mechanical connector. 

This large power-house, according to statements of 
officers of the “onsolidated Company, can supply an 
operating current over surprising, distances upon the 
third-rail system, which has been adopted. The definite 
plans of the corporation may be classed as immediate 
and secondary. Theimmediate plan contemplates the 
equipment of the short line from Berlin to New Britain 
and of one track of the New England road from New 
Britain to Hartford, as indicated by the continuous 
heavy line, Fig. 1. This track is to be used exclu- 
sively for electric service over the ten miles between the 
two cities, steam service to continue upon the other 
track. There will be stops at five stations between the 
two cities though, perhaps. the development of traffic 
may require express service. Turn-outs will be placed 
where needed, and to avoid the danger from shock at 
stations or grade crossings protection will be supplied 
by wooden fenders, by an electric “cut-out’’ switch 
to operate after the train has passed, or by cut- 
ting off the current for the time entirely at 
stations. There will be used upon the line open motor 
cars seating 98 passengers, trailer carsseating 112 passen- 
gers and closed cars seating from 70 to 90 passengers 
each. The running time between the two citiesis fixed 
somewhat indefinitely at 20 minutes, or a speed of ap- 
proximately 30 miles an hour—that rate, according to the 
company’s experts, being demonstrated by the operation 
of the Nantasket branch as easily feasible notwithstand- 
ing the five stops between Hartford and New Britain. As 
regards the danger to trespassers from ashock. it may be 
added that during the operation of the Nantasket branch 
50 people are reported to have incurred the full shock 
from the rails without serious results. At both New 
Britain and Hartford the location of the company’s sta- 
tions is such as to deliver passengers near the centers of 
the two cities. 

Such is the primary plan which, the company asserts, 
with working weather during mid-winter, will be in 
operation within four months. Its secondary plan fore- 
casts the extension of electric service on the New Eng- 
land track three miles "westward to Plainville; the elec- 
trifying of the branch from Berlin to Middletown and of 
the Meriden, Waterbury & Connecticut River road from 
Meriden to Middletown, with partial utilization of the 
Berlin & Middletown brench in entering the latter city; 
and the operation from the Berlin power-house of the 
street railroads of Meriden, now owned by the Consoli- 
dated Company, and discontinuance of the present Meri- 
den power house. This secondary plan is indicated by 
the heavy broken line Fig. I. 

A natural corollary to the foregoing plans of the Con- 
solidated Company, if they are successful, is indicated 
by the map shown in Fig. 2, the heavy broken lines of 
which suggest the future electrifying of the group of 
steam roads of the corporation ‘‘bunched”’ in central Con- 
necticut. The electrified group would, in that case, in- 
clude the whole of the Meriden, Waterbury & Connecti- 
cut River line, probably involving a new power-house at 
Waterbury: the pessible equipment of that part of the 
Consolidated Company’s main stem lying between Berlin 
and Meriden, the electrifying of the Watertown branch, 
of the whole of the New England road between 
Waterbury and Hartford, of the Northampton steam 
road between the Meriden and Waterbury branch and 
the New England, and of the Naugatuck division, so as 
to reach the towns of Thomaston and Naugatuck, the 
latter now reached by a “deadly parallel” constructed 
by the Waterbury Traction Company. In the supposed 
event, by no means improbable, the Consolidated Com- 
pany will own or control a group of electrified roads in 
central Connecticut comprising some 123 miles, and 
with large possibilities of extension. 

While the dominant factin the long and sharp eon- 
flict of steam and electric roadsinthe state is the de- 
scribed plan at Berlin, of the Consolidated Company, 
the contest has, within a few weeks, assumed other 
fresh and picturesque shapes. The state legislature 
will meet on Jan. 6, and new trolley projects, expressed 


in the required public petitions for charters, have risen 
in a freshet, reaching even a higher mark than during 
the great legislative ‘trolley year” of 1898. The chief 
causes are not far to seek and will be found partly in 
the severely repressive policy of the Consolidated com- 
pany, which trolley enterprise has, at last, begun to 
press hard and partly inthe unlooked for prosperity 
of existing Connecticut trolley companies, 26 in 
number, not one of which has passed under 2 
receivership, though very many of them have been 
financed in the most speculative fashion. It may 
be estimated roughly that the various petitions 
already published involve new trolley lines or extension 
of old ones of some 300 miles or almost the full mileage 
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Fig. 2.—Prospective Electrified Group of Present Steam 
Roads in Central Connecticut. 


of operated trolley roads; and out of the 300 miles, about 
160 are projected parallels of steam lines. Not a few of 
these projects are on paper and will remain so, repre- 
senting only the quest for charters to be hawked to the 
highest bidder, aad this evil has grown to such propor- 
tions in the state that there is strong talk of applying to 
all new electric schemes a new test in the form of a 
deposit of earnest money, or holding them to the drastic 
provisions of the general steam railroad law, with 
its sharp checks on over bonding. But enough of 
the projects are genuine, especially the proposed ex- 
tensions of parallels of existing lines, to justify 
the grave concern of managers of steam roads. Conse- 
quently, all signs point to a legislative conflict beyond 
precedent unless, indeed, the electric project of the Con- 
solidated company modifies the struggle while the 
trolley companies await the success or failure of the 
Berlin scheme. 

As now foreseen, the conflict will be waged along 
several lines. The trolley companies are likely to urge 
strenuously the repeal or amendment of the present. 
law forbidding crossings at grade of electric and steam 
roads—but with slight hope of success so long as public 
sentiment in the state, sustained by the views of the 
Railroad Commission, stoutly resists any change of the 
statute. A more conspicuous object of trolley attack 
will be the proviso of the general street railroad law 
which compels a Superior Court Judge to pass on the 
public necessity and convenience of trolley parallels 
crossing town lines. The counter attacks of the steam 
companies will probably be aimed in the direction of 
holding the trolleys to the same general responsibilities 
as steam roads and of creating sharper legal distinctions 
between suburban and “cross-country” trolleys. This 
has already been foreshadowed by a declaration of Vice- 
President Hall, of the Consolidated Company, asserting, 
in effect, that suburban service alone is the legitimate 
field of the trolley. This view may hold as against 
dropsical trolley schemes with layouts on public high- 
ways—the cases in which trolleys virtually obtain a pub- 
lic subsidy of the right of way which the steam com- 
panies must pay for. But, in the case of trolley enter- 
prise honestly financed and buying private right of way, 
in the present Connecticut temper a more tolerant rule 
seems sure to prevail. 

The course of events during the last few weeks in the 
state and the direction which many new trolley layouts 
are taking suggest a new peril for the steam eompanies. 
In Connecticut, owing to the southern trend of water- 
courses and valleys, the large majority of steam roads 
converge to the shore points. No less than 14 steam 
lines thus lie north and south, while but four lines are 
east and west. This geographical fact has made the steam 
railroads peculiarly vulnerable to the “‘cut-offs” of the 
electric roads which are able to reduce the distances be- 
tween places by subtending sharp steam railroad angles, 
obviously introducing a form of competition more dead- 
ly, within a limited range, than an ordinary parallel. 
Thus, for one example out of many, a projected electric 
line, likely to be constructed, cuts off between Bristol 
and Thomaston, by an extension of about seven miles, 
considerable passenger traffic over 18 miles of steam 
road around the sharp angle formed by the junction of 
the New England and Naugatuck steam roadsat Water- 
bury. 

The trolley companies also have specific perils to en- 
counter at the State Capitol apart from the hostility of 
the steam corporations. The Connecticut municipalities 
in which electric lines are placed, aroused at last to 
their own rash surrender of rights of way, are trying 
hard to substitute locai for state taxation of the electric 
railroad corporations, urging with much force that the 
roads are institutions of private profit more localized 
thanithe steam lines, insurance companies and similar 
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corporations taxed by the state. But, for the present. a 
legislature in which the representatives of the country 
towns are supreme will be apt to look with scant favor, 
in the existing stress of state finances, on a proposition 
to deprive themselves of the benefits of the state tax. 
Later the matter may prove more serious for the trolley 
corporations, which also have insight the danger of an 
assertion by the Connecticut Supreme Court of the addi- 
tional servitude on highways—a legal proposition which 
that tribunal is reputed to favor, notwithstanding the 
contrary rule of law as stated by most of the state courts 
of the country which have passed upon the question and 
recently by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, whose 
findings are apt to be good legal precedent for Con- 
necticut. 

It isa matter of common report in the state that the 


Consolidated Railroad Company will, for the first time = 


in its history, during the coming legislative session, try 
to dispense with the use uf lobby agents—a plan to be 
praised and promoted, but the success of which would 
be as unique as the experiment. 








Electricity on Surface Lines in New York. 





Although the details have not been worked out for 
changing the motive power of the Sixth and Eighth 
avenue lines of the Metropolitan Traction Co., yet we 
are able to give in a general way the plan of the equip- 
ment. For the present, the company will not build a 
power-station down town but will use the present 
station at Lexington avenue and ‘Twenty-fifth 
street, and build an additional station at 146th 
street and Lenox avenue. The power-house at 
Twenty fifth street will not be enlarged at pres- 
ent, but additional machinery, consisting of four 
1,500 H. P. engines, built by the Pennsylvania Iron 
Works, and generators which will probably be furnished 
by the General Electric Company, will form a part of 
the new apparatus. The power house at 146th street 
will be 50 ft. wide and 350 ft. long, and so made that the 
length may be increased to 540 ft. In this station will be 
placed three 1,500-H. P. engines of the same type as those 
which will be installed in the Twenty-fifth street station 
The contract for the engines at both stations has been 
given out, but the other apparatus is not definitely de- 
cided upon. 

Nine-inch girder rails weighing about 105 lbs. to the 
yard will be used and the joints will probably be cas} 
welded. 

The conduit will be of the same general type as at 
present in use on the Lenox avenue line of the Metro 
politan Traction Co. It will, however. be wider but not 
quite as deep. It is intended to reduce the weight of the 
iron work considerably but the strength will not be im- 
paired. 

The total length of the line which will be improved 1s 
43 miles and will run from a point near the post-office 
up Fourth avenue and also from some point down town, 
up Sixth avenue and across, by Fifty-ninth street, to 
Eighth avenue, thence to One-hundred and Fifty-ninth 
street. The terminal points have not been decided upon 
at the time we go to press, but it is intimated that the 
route will be definitely laid out within a few days. 








The Edison Phonoplex. 





The phonoplex telegraph apparatus, invented some 
years ago by Thomas A. Edison, is pow used considerably 
by railroads, and its use seems to be extending. Its op- 
eration issimple, and the construction and philosophy 
of the apparatus are readily understood, and we give 
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Fig. 2.—Key. 


herewith illustrations of the instruments, with a dia- 
gram of the connections for a terminal office. 

The phonoplex is a combination of instruments by 
which “pulsatory” signals can be sent on a Morse 
wire regardless of whether the Morse keys are opened or 
closed. Condensers are connected around the Morse in- 
struments, and likewise around the ‘‘ magnetic coil,’’ 
which, with a separate battery, a condenser and acircuit 
closer is used to make the pulsations. The pulsatory 
signals are received on a ‘‘phone,”’ an electro magnet 
witha diaphragm, like that of a telephone, which re- 


sponds to currents too weak to affect an ordinary relay. 
This apparatus connected toa Morse wire at once makes 
it duplex; and with several advantages over the ordinary 
duplex apparatus. It requires less skill to operate it, 
ordinary Morse operators handling it successfully with 
avery little instruction. I[t can be used to send in the 
same direction as the Morse, ur the opposite, at will, and 
can be used at any or all the way stations. The appa- 
ratus costs more than simple Morse machinery but less 
than theduplex. A break in the wire makes no trouble 


a ‘‘choke’”’ coil placed between the Morse battery and 
she phonoplex instruments. This coil usually consists 
of an ordinary 150-ohm Morse relay. The condenser 
C1 isto prevent the Morse battery from affecting the 
home ’phone as well as to furnish a ready path for the 
discharge of the coil. The key, K, controls the local 
circuit of the transmitter in the usual manner. It has 
no circuit closer and is consequently ‘‘open” at all 
times, except when being used for sending. 
To comprehend the working of the apparatus it will , 
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Fig, 1.—Edison Phonoplex Telegraphic Apparatus. 


if other wires on the same poles remain intact, the 
current jumping from one wire to another and back 
again. Grounds generally make no trouble at all, and 
on a number of occasions a line of adozen wires, more 
or less, has been made useless for 100 or 200 miles by a 
storm, while the phonoplex, on the same poles, continued 
in operation. The battery used is open circuit electro- 
poion of low resistance. 

Referring to Fig. 1, P is the “ phone” or receiv- 
ing instrument. It is a horseshoe magnet with 
short coils near the poles. At the top is a dia- 
phragm similar to that of atelephone. A split steel 
ring, R, rests loosely upon this diaphragm, and when the 
latter is released by the momentary cessation of the 
current through the coils it throws the ring F violentiy 
upward, producing a noise which answers in place of 
the stroke of a Morse sounder. The ring is guided by a 
pin N, anda nut on the pin limits the movement of the 
ring. 

M is a solenoid or magnetic coil and C is a con- 
denser, used to quicken the impulses. 7’ is the 
transmitter, the function of which is the connect- 


The Edison Phonoplex. 


ing and disconnecting of the battery, MB. Rh is a 
small adjustable resistance box, containing five coils, 
each of which measures about two ohms. This resist- 
ance is introduced into one of the coil wires in order to 
leseen the amount of current sothat one strokeof the 
*phone receiver shall be less pronounced than the other ; 
otherwise the effect would besimilar to that of the 
‘back stroke” of a sounder and consequently unread- 
able. In the phenoplex the up stroke of the key sends a 
current ‘through this rheostat, while the down-stroke 
sends one through the wire next to the left of it. CHis 


be necessary to bear in mind that the transmitter, un- 
like the transmitter of a duplex system, produces the 
effect of dots and dashes by ‘‘ breaks”’ and not by con- 
tacts. 

In Fig. 1 the transmitter, 7, is represented as “open,” 
and the current flows from the positive pole of the bat- 
tery (+) through points 2 and 3 of key Kand the lever 
of 7’, spring x and the coil of M tothe negative (—) 
pole of MB, thereby charging the coil with the full 
strength of MB. The act of closing the key momen- 
tarily breaks the contact at x, discharging coil M, and 
a loud snap is recorded in the distant phone. As soon 
as the lever of 7 strikes upon the upper spring y another 
contact is formed, this time from + of MB through K 
and the lever of 7, spring y and resistance Rh. The 
next movement (opening) of the key breaks the contact 
at y, and a less pronounced snap is produced in the dis- 
tant ’phone, the discharge having been modified some- 
what owing to the lighter charge in magnet M, asa re- 
sult of the introduction of the resistance at Rh. 

As discharges of magnet M occuring in close proxim- 
ity to the home ’phone would have a tendency to cause 





Fig. 3.—Transmitter. 


annoyance to the sending operator, a shunt circuit is 
connected to the ’phone terminals (see broken lines), 
and thiscircuit is automatically closed by each move- 
ment of the trans mitter. so that at the instant of the 
break the ‘phone is shunted. 

The key is an ordinary steel lever key, but in place of 
the ordinary circuit closer, which is not needed, an arm 
resembling the ordinary circuit closer is provided. 
When this is thrown to the right, which is the move- 
ment on an ordinary key whenever an operator begins 
to send, the battery is connected in circuit with the 
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transmitter, the arm connecting insulated point 2 with 
the frame of the key. When the operator finishes send- 
ing he throws the arm to the left, which act corresponds 
to the closing of au ordinary key; but here the move- 
ment disconnects the battery from the transmitter, 
while an extension on the arm connects the frame of the 
key with the insulated point diagona!ly opposite to 2, 
and cuts out the magnetic coil M/ so that the ’phone 
may be affected by the maximum amount of charge and 
discharge from the distant magnetic coil. 

The business manager of the phonoplex is Mr. W. S. 
Logue of 45 Broadway, New York. Among the roads 
using the apparatus are the Pennsylvania, the Lehigh 
Valley, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Southern, the Phila- 
delphia & Reading and the Illinois Central. The last 
named company has lately extended the use of this ap- 
paratus and in response to an inquiry from us, Mr. 
George M. Dagan, the Superintendent of Telegraph, 
says: 

“We have extended our old circuit from McComb City, 
Miss., to Canton, Miss., making a total of 206 miles with 
an intermediate office at Jackson, Miss., or four offices 
in all, on that circuit. The phonoplex was put in ser- 
vice between New Orleans and McComb City in October, 
1892, since which time it has been in constant use with 
the most favorable results We handle all classes of 
business over it with as much promptness as overthe 





Fig. 4.—Phone. 


regular Morse circuits. It is used on a No. 6 gage 
New Orleans-Chicago wire which is one of the busiest 
wires out ef Chicago. 
“About two years ago we established another circuit, 

using the same wire, between our General Office, Chi- 
cago, and the Supe rintendent’s office at Centralia, lL, a 
distance of 252 miles, with one intermediate office ‘at 
Champaign, 128 miles from C hicago, over which we 
handle an average of 350 messages daily, 

““When the Morse circuits are so badly troubled by es- 
capes that it is diflicult to work them 150 miles, we ex- 
perience no difficulty whatever with the phonoplex; in 
fact the heavier the weather the better the phonoplex 
works. Onseveral occasions, one especially during a 
heavy sleeet storm when all wires were down at Cham- 
paigu, the phonoplex was our only outlet, working 
through to Centralia withoutany interruption. I could 
cite several other instances where trees had fallen across 
the wires between McCombCity and New Orleans,render- 
ing the Morse circuits utterly useless, while the’ phono- 
plex worked through without interruption. Another 
Instance was where we had our phonoplex wire broken 
(as well as several others on the same pole); the phono- 
plex circuit regulated itself by passing from the broken 
wire to an adjoining wire running parallel, lying near, 
thereby forming a bridge as it were, turning to its nat- 
ural outlet beyond the break; this caused scarcely a 
perceptible change in the operation of the instruments, 
business going right along as if there were no inter- 
ruption.” 





Railroad Building in 1896. 


The total track laid in the United States is shown by 
the following table to have been 1,692 miles, a lessamount 
than has been before reported except in 1895 when 1,428 
miles were built. In 1894 the total was not very different, 
being 1,760 miles In 1893 it was 2,585 miles, and in the 
years preceding did not fall below 4,000 miles. We giv 
in the accompanying table the lines building new road, 
and the points between which the new track has been 
built, 


NORTHERN STATES EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Maine. 

Bangor & Aroostook—From Ashland to sawmill of 
Ashiand Manufacturing Co. ..........scccccceccses ssves 2 
Patten & Sherman—From Patten Junction to Patten.. 5.6 

Rumford Falls & Rangeley Lake—From Summit to 

NEN S hacu Sk ccnct keel chs tees: AShaanec ace eeanareekcmaes 

Sebasticook & Moosehead River—An extension north 
SDMA EU MNREBING <5. cwccasyccoceweasoncs: ctswuschacecan cad 9 

MIDE G7 )s0) nah ehaawanewhansbseianacnesusde tb hawkanakener 19.6 
Vermont, 

rel _— ick & Woodbury—From Hardwick to Burnham 

eLackehh dspace ssoace\ehisus seus saceheseceheaswacenseces 
SRN onan tan esas os sain iad res eceatudpieweieone 3 

Massachusetts. 
Caester & Becket—From Chester, Mass., on Boston & 
Albany road, toward stone quarries................6.- 


_Norfolk, Willoughby Split & Old Point—From Ocean 





New York. 
Jamestown & Lake Erie—Clifton to Falconer...... 3.6 
Lehigh Valley—On Depew & Tonawanda Branch, from 
Depew north to Tonawanda ..............e+eeeees 10.5 
— York & Pennsylvania—From Rexville to Canis- - 
New York, Oniario & Western—Pecksport to White's 
CPMPUN: «0-6 se vacencobuerene -hincekake iene siantecns sheen 3.8 
Seneca County—From Geneva to Waterioo............ « = 
BME ccvoskeienee eebe pone oeasuasesscaesinesns siewaesee 33 
New Jersey. 
Central of New Jersey—To Port Blanchard _ ......... 2 
Lehigh Valley, or Greenville & Hudson—In Jersey ss 
Lehigh & New Engiand—From Deckertown Junction ~ 
EO DPODKOCLIOWD.. oicikccc cos c-. .ccnsbieme on--penssseriesce 75 
Soutb Jersey—On extension to Ocean City, from Cedar 
Springs toward Ocean City... .....ccccccsscceccssceccece 3.5 
Whippany River—From W hippany to Caledonia....... 1.5 
BREA cee wane nivaes eer ieenyices ae ee AOC 8 
Pennsylvania. 
Allegheny Valley—On Brookville Railroad from Brook- 
ville Station, near Pittsburgh, west to Hays cpa 13.7 
Bellefonte Central—Stubles to Fine Grove Mills........ 4 
Buffalo & St. Marys—From end of track iid. s 1895, 
near St. Marys, to Clermont............ssecccessecceers 23 
Cambria County—From Spangler towards Patton. cere 
Lehigh & New England—From Benders Junction to 
POI ANB VIG 5 ois as nvcis sinsule a soiinicicsosainea- sestieinecingcie'e « Bo 
Mount Jewett & Smethpo ori—Hazeleurst to Gallup..... 2.6 
Pittsburgh & Kastern rom Mehaffey to Glen seers - 
Wilkes-Barre & Northern—From Luzerne to Dallas.... 6 
PEOEOA sisicacanicwecies Pe ho Swieminsrewee evecee J1.1 
Delaware. 
Queen Anne’s—Maryland state line east to Greenwood. 8 
eS ERR Re ee cdnabaueeressceaees wacsn vienna lee 
Maryland. 
Queen Anne’s—From Queenstown, Md. east toward 
Greenwood, Del, ....66000cccasccecsssesesce sieianlsiewieaie sis sie 
IDEAL. wieescnen cos seaeeeses ce tastaeseieniecse siais enon et ae 
Ohio. 
Ann Arbor—On new Toledo Terminal.... ..............: 
Columbus. Hocking Vailey & Toledo—On Wellston & 
Jackson, from near Wellston to Jackson......... 
Columbus, Lancaster & Wellston—From end of track 
laid in 1895 near Haynes P, O. to Bloomingville....... 5.25 
Lima Nortoern—Knd of track laid in 1895 north o 
Lima, near Leipsic, to Michigan state line............. 5.55 
Flint & Pere Marquette—On Toledo Extension.......... 72 
MOA. ccccceecee Seciseuenes pan isileuieisis\s Meeincac esis ones meOee 
Indiana. 
Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern—From state line near 
South Chicago to Clark Juncticn........... .......... 
Elgia, Joliet & Eastern, on Western Indiana Ry.— 
* From Hammond to W hiting......... sateas>) GOLD 


Elkhart & Western—From Elkhart to Christianna 


Total.... bias powassneuerese eReTO 


eesecreccccece oo 
Illinois. 


Centralia & Chester—From Centralia west to Salem.. 14 

Chicago & Eastern Iilinois— On Shelbyville Southern 
- road from Shelbyville terminus of the old line, south 

f to Altamont, where connection is made with the 
Chicago, Paducah & Memphis......... 

Chicago, Hammond & Western—On various branch 
roads near Chicago....+.cceseseeee 

Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern—From ‘South’ Chicago 
Lo state line in the direction of Clark "are a mae 
ive to 


POOH HOPE H Heme HORT ORee eee EEE eeEEesEseees 


ee eerereee 


St. Louis, Peoria & Nortbern—From Mt. 
Litchfield ..... 


POGAL c cavaueksasecassinsbasecekeces Pah eosennmacan ies “5 
Michigan. 


Ann Arbor—On new line between Hamburg and Ham- 
burg Junction....... 4 
Arcadia & Betsey River— From Hurry to C )pemish.. 3.5 

Cincinnati, Jackson & Mackinaw—From Addison 
Junction to Jackson.......... 
Detroit & Mackinac—From Omer south to Bay City... 32 

Detroit & River St. Clair—From Chesterfield to New 
Baltimore.......... 

Flint & Pere Marquette—On the Monroe & Toledo: ex- 
tension from Raisin, 34 miles north of Monroe to 
Alexis Junction, 4.9 miles north of Toledo. 19 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming—From Presque Isle to 
POUTIOTAUND. 65055 oc wesc weleecmacinates 


sees eeee 


Lima Northern—From Ohio state line to near Adrian. 6.4 
Manistee & Grandj Rapids—From Chicago & West 
Michigan crossing to a point 3 miles east of Suthee.. 13.55 
Munising—Munising; Junction to Mitchell.............. 21 
MUOGBN 505s csienia tis cien ess so peeslr en iene canewisieaie cre ieiaee dol 
Wisconsin. 
Chicago & North Western—On Wisconsin. Northern 
from Gillett to a point two miles north of Mountain... 24.40 
Fairchild & North Eastern—From Truman to Green- 
WADI cc conduc <ebslsacnosab resesseunsekneuania 4.25 
Hazelhurs: & Southeastern—From Richardson ‘to 
PERO BMD cacwscrcacces. + tequnsivenrautinaucke nde avec 8 


Kickapoo Valley & Northern—From ene Grove 
to Readstown 
as gad & AllouezB 





ay 
Wisconsin Central—On Milwaukee & Lake W innebago, 
from Hilbert Junction east to Manitowoc........ Poses 


Total... 
SOUTHERN STATES EAST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
Virginia. 
Chesapeake & Western—To complete tracklaying be- 
gun in 1895 between Elkton, Harrisonburg and 
Bridgewater, total (27 miles) of which laid in 1896,... 15 


eee eee Seem eee eee ee serene eeeeseeseeeeses 











View to Willoughby Point..... eakeee Uiepauee Nees. 35 3.5 
Dopal ss vsesscaveses Sigpiatpinisieiniacslewte Walsawia waren sesiea sii: MARES 
West Virginia, 
Condon Lane Boom Co.— Horton to lumber tracts...... 
Dobbin & Little Blackwater—Dobbin to Little Black- 

WALED ANG 60 BOaVER Ore occ eccccccccssvacccccces ce 1 
Kelly Creek—-Timber lands near Mammoth 5 
Panther—To timber lands near Panther................. 
Porter Creek & Gauley River—Along Porter Creek 

SWAT AS OUNOT COUR. isos sxcccabincsucenwanesaenseee cas 3.5 
Glade Creek & Raleigh—From Glade Station’ on Chesa- 

peake & Ohio TOA 00 OrLrow ... ocsic.csccescosscccecseree 
WwW = ——— Southern—From Wooldridge to Perry- 

WANO: . csceses 5 Siishees wairats Sek sooo ashe cee paienielonisesivien esse 

BOOB vscwsescovec pinwisans Sewis aise Soledivieleys eioss 016086 . 5 
North Carolina. 
Aberdeen & West End—From end ef track laid in 1895, 

NGAT Lictlo River, tO WIV oo vecscscscsasececesciencceseeee : 
Asheboro & Montgomery—From Asheboro to Star..... 23 
Durbam & Charlotte—Extension of =e & Guif 

one from: GlORGON....«. os sccc cscs creseseoeens > ; 
Raleigh & Western—At Cumnock. 

Seaboard Air Line (Carolina —_— Division)— Mill 

Junction to Henrietta Mills.........ceccecscccscescesce Pi 

DUR ccsakccesunes pawasweeat Saiveeiea ie sjumcuukebnee 28.95 


South Carolina. 
Greenwood, Anderson & apicvananiliitinies Sievern 











north toward NatORDUrg:.> .201ecaccoecacwcecacecedosss (atee 
MOOR iic cin cate ccansenvcasmenes Giles sibads Aewgeneecss: Stee 
Georgia. 

Abbeville & Waycross—From Lulaville north to Fitz- nt 
DON is cavecnrns seed: So4an ced eens eenubarmenpaenine o> 4000 /a 
Atlantic Lumber Co.’s—From Sparks to Pinopolis..... 4.75 

— & Pensacola—From Folkston to Bullhead 
on ei prin a suk nas ce pepe baamemcenat eniakaeee = 

Cenvral of Georgia—Fruit!branches at Fort Valley, 3.54 
miles, and at arenelivns? Station, 3.21 miles, Mine 
branch, .79 mile, a total. Of.......00. 0 cccccccccscecccce ° 

Collins & Reidsville—From Collins’ to Reidsvilie...... rd 

South Georgia—From Quitman, north.. 23 

Tifton & Northeastern—From Tifton to Fitzgerald.. 12 

Waycross Air Line—From Nichols to Douglas.......... 

TOUR ceawessas Sea TA Nes Hamre mere Tere ime © fc 
Fiorida. 

Ellaville, Jennings & Western—End of track laid in 
1895 beyond H£llaville...... : 

Florida East Coast g Aa Sed ‘exiension south 
along Atlantic coast from end of track at Wellsbor- 
ough River, through Fort Lauderdale, 14 miles; 
Snake Creek, 27 miles, Lemon City, 34 miles, to 
Miarnil aitataliotc. o.com ee oe hades 

Gainesville & Gulf—From Dungorvan toIrvine....... 2s 

Savannah, Florida & Western- On South Florida Di- 
vision from High Springsto Rileys.. .. .......s+.-: 

Sebastian & Cincinnatus Sebastian through Bernard 
NOBUS + cicises cconvavaaiiiiweaaeesesieesesachaisereasceese “e 

LOUD. ccacscroceceuwsne ssn kee: MGM 
Alabama. 


Lafayette—From end of track laid in 1895 to Lafayette. 10 

Middle Tennessee & Alabama—From Madison Cross 
Roads toward Fayetteville, Tenn 

Mobile, Jeckson & Kansas City—From. Mobile ‘to’ 
fitt’s Road.. 

W. T. Smith Co.—From Chapman, east........ 

Tallassee & Montgomery—From Tallassee to Miistead. 





6 
6.5 


MUM vaisacecciss assess 
Mississippi. 
Chickasaw & Jackson— Excension from end of track 


into lumber lands _.... 
Gulf & ship Island—From ‘a “point 20 ‘miles ‘north of 
Gulfport, end of old road, north to Hattiesburg, * 
arr and from Gulfport to Handsboro, 454 miles, 
Mississipi ‘& La Fourche.— Lauderdale ‘to ‘Belle Anli- 
ance, << fe 


eeeeeereeeees 


Mercer vcnresecscceseseseessess eeeeeceecee 


Tennessee. 
Middle Tennessee & Alabama—From Fayetteville, 
South tO Alabama. State TMC... 0... ccsicccccwesscesiesecsne 
Nashville, (hattanooga & St. Louis—from State 
Prison on West Nashville Branch to Cumberland 
oe ie .97 mile, and from Centreville to Swan a. 
mnile 


—_—_—_. 


20.32 


Brooksville—From Brooksville to Wellsburg........... 10 
Kentueky Northern—From Halls to Pine Springs, Ky.. 11 
Licking Valley—From Salt Lick to Beaver............ 11.5 


TEBE OR acca om camnalen sinensis POSSE AE ee ee Pe esiias “Oeee 
SOUTHERN STATES WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 
Missouri. 


Cassville & Western—From Cassville to Exeter. 5 
Ward Lumber Co.—From Campbell......+...cessseeeeee 10 


Total...ccccocce Aves ee aed eneane'se 15 





‘Arkansas. 
Hoxie, Pocahontas & Northern—From Hoxie to 
POCBRONTASG . <viccc, cswccicvc ccs <ccesececccsccccke 15 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf—From Indian Terri- 
tory line south to the present end of track 7 miles 
north of Mena, and from a point 3 miles south to 
HOrati0.....cccccccrevcveserccsese cos On 
S$ uthwestern Arkansas & Indian ‘Territory—From 
MRE MUG £0 EMO CNG. oo os wc neis 5 caisiscuneesicasicer 10.5 
85.5 


DBA iwccocenese 


OOo eee ee OO ee es wees eeeeeseeeeeesees 


Louisiana. 

Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf (Southern Division of 
Kansas City, ig eae & Gulf)—From the Arkan- 
sas state line to 

New Orleans & Western— On belt line around New Or- 
le 

St. yen oe ‘Avogelles ‘x Southwestern—From end of 
track, laid in 1895, near Kvergreen, east to Simmes- 
port 21 miles; and from main line north to Marksville 
10 miles, a total * EERE ES acne eaewe se sae calaa sania cas 31 


Ota icsesceve- 
Texas. 
Marshall, Timpson & Sabine Pass—End of track laid 
iit sheng tec 7) | a reese cnc rere 5 
Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf—Between Beaumont 
and Port Arthur..... ...«.+- 20 
Gulf & Interstate (of Texas)—To complete tracklaying 
begun in 1895, between Beaumont and Port Bolivar, 
opposite Galveston (total 70 miles), built in 1896... 
Aransas Pass Terminal—From City of Aransas Pass 
north to Corpus Cristi Channel..... 
Texas Midland—From Commerce north to Paris, Tex.. 


13.5 


3.2 
37.53 
MObAl cs oc visciscce bacnreey Raislalsiclssols wistWeleiseicwmsiaieuen concen 
Indian Territory. 

Kansas City, Pittburgh & Gulf—From the end of track 
laid in 1895, south of Sallisaw south to Arkansas State 
TAUB, cae ce 


Pee meee eee meee eee ese eeeserseseeeseseserenes 


sooee 60 


eoeseee 


EMER cccctcsacsovns deculesuaerateaesiccesie 
Oklahoma. 
Hutchinson & Southern— From Cameron, Kan., to 


Medford, O. T...... 
St. Louis, Oklahoma & Texas Air Line—From Tecum- 
seh to C. O. & G. R. KR, Junction, ........2--ccce wanisaces 


POUR. 2 suicide ieanieoens ceed corone dos doueebenseccon am 


Colorado. 


Rio Grande & Pagosa Springs—From Edith - eeaenn. 6 
Silverton Northern—Silverton north to Eureka. 6 


cocese 12 


WOLD: vcciccacccueceeccevclcccevossecevcserousegces 
NORTHERN STATES WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Minnesota, 
— Mississippi River & Northern—On eseramense to im 
ine Cece ecscene . . 
Great N orthern—From ‘Haisted to Carmen......000202) 23.23 
Minneapolis & St. Louis—On Minneaplis, New Ulm & 
Southwestern .Branch, from Winthrop to New piews 
and Cottonwood River. Saree oeaesabea tone o 20.8 
WOUHE occas ce ssackrevesesencacuse Sarsies eee wwe wncane 45.53 
Iowa. 
Chicago Great Western—Ou Mantorville pm, from 
Wasioja to Mantorville...... SeucsbecssancwsGesneeierce Toene 
North Dakota. 
Great Northern—From Hope to Austin, N. Dak....... 28.07 
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Utah. 
ag East Tintic—From Mammoth Mill to Mammoth 
Rio Grande Western—from Salina to Belknap......... 36 
MRQUAN Ds dccae de cadascne anna usuesccusenrkeeucdeweted dee oe 
Montana. 
Montana—Castle Junction, near Helena, to Leadboro.. 56 
Pata ces ssc cesslarsece Riedudesedecuavanueecdcanedseuens 56 
PACIFIC COAST STATES. 
California. 


Alameda & San Joaquin Valley—From San Joaquin 
River to etid of track at terminus, near coal mines.. 18 
a Harbor & Eel River—From Bear Harbor to Mc- 
MOG cteccycsw dauacdeasccewasuceucacudy eds Segaccckeauns 
San Francisco & San Joaquin Valley—From end of 





track laid in 1895 at Stanislaus River to Fresno, Cal. 98.7 
Sierra Nevada Wood & Lumber Co.—From Truckee to 
CO a eessasners + cidade cows aaeaee 5 
Southern Pacific—From a point near Guadalupe to 
Surf, 25.60 miles; frou. Covina to Pomona, 7.84; from 
Monrovia to Duarte, 2.44, and from Anaheim to Los 
Alamitos, IGS, & total O66. cs cccccsccscccccccccsevscess » 45.96 
GEA co5 ace ‘cence cn coscavescoanctncetoaut acucaendens 177.1 
Oregon. 
Astoria & Columbia River—From Warrenton to 
Flavel, 2.5 miles, and from Astoria to Young’s Bay, 
Moly BOE Ere cae tecauscenpovodasacscapndcncivatenaacacea 2 
GEA: scéecoudancss Rashasdees del enddcooeecedanveaeeaues 5.2 
Washington. 
Columbia River & Red Mountain—From Columbia 
River to International Boundary......... .....seeeeee 7.5 
Natchez Pass—From Buckley, Wash.............-..++++ 4 
Pensinsula— Extensions of logging branches in Mason 
RIGOR caucs-<cseuaccenedeeseds Giatoudue lca cucedvenuaneet 
acoso clsnedaanacenseteatasse nue. anddacamuene 15.5 
Potala Mime ses a sce cdeinadecicdinccvdes caceeas 1,692 7 








Some Tests of Malleable lron Couplers. 





We show some examples of the effect of the Master 
Car Builders’ drop tests on the malleable, Hien, ‘‘doub!le 
automatic” coupler. These tests were made at the 
Whiteley Malleable Castings Co.'s works on their regu” 
M. C. B. drop testing machine, and the tests were the 
regular knuckle and guard arm tests. The M. C. B. 
standard knuckle test is 3 drops at 10 ft. and 2 drops at 





Fis. 1. 


15 ft., aud the guard arm test is 3 drops at 3 ft. and 3 
drops at 5 ft., all with a weight of 1,640 lbs. 

Fig. 1 shows the result of the guard arm test This 
coupler had 83 drops at 3 ft. and 10 dropsat5ft The 
- Shank of the coupler bent to a very obtuse angle before 
giving out. On the tenth blow it broke just behind the 
head, the guard arm itself being intact. With the M. C. 
B. test the total number of feet dropped is 24, whereas 
.the coupler shown in Fig 1 hada total of 59 ft. 





Fig..2. 


Fig. 2 shows a coupler on which the knuckle test has 
been made. This coupler withstood three blows at 10 
ft. and five blows at 15 ft., with the shank slightly 
cracked in the bend. It was bent so badly that it was 
impossible to hit it again without injuring the testing 
machine; otherwise it was all right. So little injured 
was it in fact that the whole coupler mechanism was in 





Fig. 3. 


as perfect working order as before the tésts were made. 
The lower end of the shank of this coupler, which stood 
on the testing machine, had the metal in it. deformed as 





shown in Fig. 3, which is an enlarged view of the end 
of the coupler shown in Fig. 2. 

Two knuckles are shown in Fig. 4. One of these was 
taken from the coupler shown in Fig. 2, after the 
knuckle test, as above. The other knuckle was never 
used, but is as it came from a coupler ready to ship. We 
are left to guess which is which. 

The depth of the jaw of the Hien coupler is 18 to 20 per 
cent. greater than in most couplers on the market, 
which requires the distribution of the metal over a 
greater area and to greater distances than in other 
couplers of this type. Under these circumstances it 





Fig. 4. 


might be{supposed that the metal would be so weak 
ened that no coupler of such design could withstand the 
punishment received from a drop testing machine. The 
examples show that couplers made from some malleable 
iron on the market will withstand more than the tests 
required by the Mas‘ er Car Builders. 








The Neafie Insulated Joint. 


Three engravings from photographs, which appear 
with this, show the Neafie insulated joint. The chair is 
an iron or steel plate, bent up at the sides to receive the 
other parts, the flat portion near the end being punched 
for spikes. On this rests an insulating plate extending 
under both rails. This plate is shorter under one of the 
rails than under the other. and here a metal plate, 
slightly thinner than the insulating plate, is introduced, 
as is shown in one of the engravings. This is to avoid 
the abrupt change in bearing at the end of the insula- 
tion. 

It will be seen that the splices are made of wooden 
blocks with iron or steel plates bolted on the outside. 
These splices are secured to the iron plate beneath by 
four vertical bolts, and when these are screwed tight the 
splice bars are drawn down firmly against the inclined 
surfaces of the chair plate, binding the whole firmly 
together. Six horizontal bolts are shown in the joint il- 
lustrated, and with these are used the Kleman patent 
nut locks and washers. 

These joints have been in continuous use on several 
railroads for more than twe years and we are informed 


engine after it fell over the side of the bridge, and 
alighted in the water, escaping with a broken arm. The 
train was a regular passenger train running over the 
Louisville & Nashville to Toccoa, thence on the Bir- 
mingham Mineral to Gurnee, and thence te Blocton on 
a branch of the Southern. It was on this latter line 
that the disaster occurred. The bridge is an iron deck 
structure, and the train fell off just as the engine had 
passed the middle span, so that the engine fell one 
side of the pier and the cars on the other. Flames at 
once broke out from the stoves in the passenger cars, 
and that part of the wreck above water was soon 
burned up. Many of the victims were burned to death, 

Press reports state that all of the spikes had been re- 
moved from one rail, thus indicating that the derail- 
ment was maliciously caused, and three robbers are 
said to have been seen among the dead immediately after 
the fall of the train. The fireman confirms the theory 
that the engine was derailed before there was any 
failure of the bridge, and the engine was found reversed 
with the steam shut off; but as all of the trainmen, ex - 
cept the fireman, were killed, precise accounts of the 
circumstances attending the wreck and of the number 
of persons killed or injured have not, at this writing, 
been obtained. 

The bridge consisted of one deck span 200 ft. long and 
of iron trestle approaches built of 30-ft. and 60-ft. plate 
girders. It is pretty certain that it was not built by the 
Pheenix Bridge Company, as the early dispatches stated. 

On Sunday afternoon there was a collision near the 
scene of the wreck, between a relief train and a work 
train, killing a carpenter and injuring another employee, 





Increase of B. & O. Power Plants in Baltimore. 
Mr. W. D. Young, Superintendent ef Electrical Con 
struction of the Baltimore & Obio, is giving his personal 
supervision to many of the improvements in the Balti- 
more Belt Line power-house at Baltimore. The founda- 
tion is now being built for a 650-H.-P. Greene-Corliss 
engine, direct-coupled to a G. E. 500 K. W. genera- 
tor. This is the fifth engine of this type to be 
erected in this power-house, It will be used to supply 
power to the locomotives used in pulling the trains 
through the tunnel, as well as in the general power 
work of the station. It will be remembered that in 
addition to furnishing the power for the Baltimore 
Bett Line tunnel motors this plant also operates about 
180 street cars of the Baltimore Traction Co. and several 
small motors that are used by the railroad in switching 
cars at ferry slips. The total horse-power of the power 
plant will be 3,150,when the new engine is installed and it 
is expected that it willbe in working order by the middle 
of January. There has just been installed in the plant at 
Locust Point a Van Dressor automatic oiling system, by 
which all bearings on the engines and'dynamosare auto- 
matically lubricated, saving the expense of six men. In 
the boiler-room of this same plant there has been erected 
aC. W. Hunt coal and ash-conveying apparatus which 
takes the coal from the dump to an overhead bin, from 









































The Neafie Insulated Joint. 


that they are still in good condition and that the cost of 
maintenance has been very little. The railroads which 
are mentioned as having used them considerably are the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the Pennsyl- 
vania. They are on trial on the Lehigh Valley, the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, the Rock Island and the 
Chicago & Northern Pacific. 

The Allison Manufacturing Co., of Philadelphia, has 
just made arrangements for the sole manufucture of 
this joint in the United States, and Mr. J. S. Brewer, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, has been appointed repre- 
sentative for the State of Illinois and for Milwaukee. 








The Cahaba River Railroad Disaster. 

On Sunday morning last, about 8 o’clock, a passenger 
train of the Birmingham Mineral Railroad, a line con- 
trolled by the Louisville & Nashville, was derailed on a 
bridge 110 ft. high near Gurnee, Ala., and fell to the 
stream below, killing 20 or more persons and injuring 
five others. Only nine persons survived the wreck, in- 
cluding the five injured. The fireman leaped from the 


which it is to lead immediately in front of the furnace 
doors. The same buckets which handle the coal also con- 
vey the ashes to the bin outside the boiler room. 
A Fall in the Price of Steel Billets. 

The price of steel billets has declined, resulting from the 
action of the American Bessemer Steel Association at 
its meeting, Dec. 9 to 11, when it was announced that no 
fixed price had been arranged for billets, slabs and sheet 
bars cornered by the association. Sales have been re- 
ported by some firms at Pittsburgh at $17 a ton, the 
former pool price having been $20 to $25. That pro- 
vision of the agreement of the association which for- 
bade members to deal with middlemen or brokers is 
still binding. A special meeting of the association was 
held in New York Dec. 21 and 22, but the results of that 
meeting have not been made public, except that no 
definite agreement had been reached between the mem 
bers. Another meeting will be held in New York, on 
Jan. 4, when a further attempt will be made to agree on 
a price basis for billets. At a meeting of the Steel Rail 
Association in New York two weeks ago, the price of 
rails was reduced from $28 to $25, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contributions,—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete 
they will send us early information of events which 
take place under their observation, such as changes 
in railroad officers, organizations and changes of 
companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting. progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
its improvement. Discussions of subjects pertaining 
to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men 
practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early 
copies of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, 
and especially annual reports, some notice of all of 
which will be published. 

Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything 
in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 
OOLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN 
opinions, and those only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting, 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, 
financial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully 
in our advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us 
to recommend them editorially, either for money or 
in consideration of advertising patronage. 


A proposition to agree upon an equitable distribu- 
tion of the passenger traffic eastward out of Chicago, 
or a part of it, has aroused one of the daily papers of 
that city to sound its usual hysterical cry about the 
“Joint Traftic Trust” and the wicked and unlawful 
pools which the ‘‘trust” makes. The complaint con- 
veys an impression like that of an Qriental funeral, 
where the mourners are hired to wail; butasthe same 
feeling, that there was danger of breaking the law, 
is said to have possessed some of the railroads inter- 
ested, it seems in order to remark that the proposi- 
tion is not only within the letter of the law, put 
within its spirit as well. The resolution of the gen- 
eral passenger agents was: 

“‘That we recommend to the Board of Managers that 
the Board of Arbitration be called upon to award per- 
centages to each line of the entire passenger business 
from and via Chicago to New York, and that the secona- 
class rates from Chicago to New York shall be with- 
drawn by all lines; but that a rate somewhat lower than 


the first-class fares shall be authorized to be applied in. 


such a manner as wiil enable the Commissioner of the 
Central Passenger Committee to divert to the lines 1n 
arrears such proportion of the Transatlantic steamship 
steerage traffic as 1s necessary to even 7 the percentages. 
‘* If this traftic is not sufficient in volume for this pur 
pose, the Board of Managers shall from time to time rec 
ommend such readjustments of the first-class rates and 
make such application of the reduced rates they may 
authorize from Chicago to New York as may be neces- 
sary to equalize the awards.” 
The proposition is said to have lacked the support of 
the strong lines, probably because the necessity for 
equalization was not deemed of sufticient importance 
to warrant the agitation of the subject that would 
be necessary. The objection that anything and 
everything effecting the same results as a pool, 
would be contrary to the fifth section of the Inter- 
state Commerce law, is so weak that we cannot be- 
lieve that any railroad has put it forward seriously. 
The law forbids pooling of freights and the division 
of theaggregate or net proceeds ofa railroad s earnings 
or any portion thereof. Some have gone so far as to 
hold that this means only freight earnings. But 
assuming that it means any or all earnings of a rail- 
road, how can it apply to passengers? 
are not pooled; they are not even distributed, in a 
If a road receiving 20 cars of corn 
over to a competing line 10 of them, it 
diverts freight. This pooling. But 
passengers are not induced or advised to change their 
route after they have started; they are simply directed 
to start ina certain way. It would be quite easy to 
construe the tifth section, as requiring. in spirit, ab- 
stention from the use of any device which would de- 
prive one railroad of profit, to the advantage of a com- 
peting road, had not the pooling of freights been 
specifically mentioned. That phrase being there, the 
inference is plain that passengers were not intended 


Passengers 


strict 
hands 


sebse. 


avoids 


to be included. Passengers may not only be diverted, 
but, if they can be got together in companies, and 
then apportioned to different railroads—which would 


be actual pooling—there is nothing in the law to forbid 


such assembling. 


Car Building in 1896. 





Some unlooked-for facts are brought out by our 
annual compilation of cars built at the contracting 
shops. Not very many, for instance, would regard 
this yearas having shown much improvement over 
last in the number of cars built. Yet our records 
show a substantial increase. The number built was 
actually 51,189 as compared with a total of 38,100 
last year. The increase of 34 per cent. shown in 
these figures followed an increase of 111 percent. in 
1895, over the abnormally small output in 1894, when 
but 18,000 cars were built in the year, a number well 
within the annual capacity of two of the large shops. 

We have built, then, in 1896, 33,000 cars more 
than the total of two years ago, yet the total 
is still below the lowest of any year before 1894 
for which we have figures that are comparable. 
These go back to 1888, and the lowest total in that 
period. i§ in 1893, when 56,900 cars were reported built, 
or about 6,000 more than in 1896. But one of the 
large companies whose output is included this year 
did not report in 1893, so that the difference is 
actually larger. Comparing with 1890, the best year 
for car building in the last decade (the best for the 
locomotive builders also) we find that the 1896 out 
put was not half that of the earlier year, when 103,000 
cars were built. In both 1891 and 1892 also, the con- 
tracting shops turned out within 4,000 of 160,000 
cars, so that if the records for those years represent a 
normal annual addition to the car equipment the 
distribution of car orders which may be looked for, 
with a year or twoof good traffic, will put great 
numbers of people at work. The car-building in- 
dustry is a far-reaching one, and activity in it sets a 
long line of trades in motion. 

Undoubtedly, we have not been adding a normal 
number of cars to our equipment, and with better 
trattic, considerable equipment orders can not be 
much longer delayed. Buc that we shall add nearly 
100,000 cars annually for three consecutive years, or 
for one year, may seem quite doubtful. For one 
thing, we have learned to make better use of our 
cars than even a few years ago. ‘Lhe car service men 
have made great progress in securing the general ac- 
ceptance in practice of the ide. that a freight car is 
built to carry goods, not to store them. Taken 
altogether, the saving to the railroads, by the opera- 
tions of the car service associations throughout the 
country, and the alertness of the officers of 
individual roads, to keep their cars in motion, 
must repre-ent a tidy sum to the carbuilders 
in contracts that might have come to them. 
Another economy, in this same direction, is the 
closer attention given to loading cars and adjusting 
train loads to the rating of the locomotive. The 
saving to the railroads by these two reforms can- 
not be summed up in figures. Early in the demur- 
rage movement, some figures were published showing 
the saving which might be effected on one road by 
the adoption of demurrage, but we have not 
heard that any of those officers who have 
been giving intelligent attention to increas- 
ing the train-haul and carload have ever at- 
tempted to estimate how many less cars their roads 
can now get along with than if the same traffic were 
moved under old methods. But these are rather 
minor matters. Of course the main point, in this 
economy of cars, is the increased hauling power of 
the locomotive and the increased capacity of the 
car itself. 

Returning toa comparison of the last two years, 
we tind that the increase of a third in the cars built 
was, on the whole, fairly well divided among the 
ditferent builders. Thus, of the 40 freight-car com- 
panies reporting tous, in 1896, 20 did better than 
last year, building 19,425 more cars taking the reports 
together. But there were 13 other companies which 
report a decrease, the total falling off by such com- 
panies being 6,697 cars. These are all the reports 
that we can compare. Six companies built no cars 
in either year. 

Averaging the figures just given, it is found that 
the average gain by the 20 companies is 971, and the 
average loss by the other companies is 515 cars. 
Much the larger part of the increase given above is 
credited to the Michigan-Peninsular Car Co., which 
did very little in 1895. Besides this company four 
others built over 1,000 more cars in 1896 than in the 
previous year, and three others over 500 more. Two 
companies fell off over 1,000 cars from their 1895 
figure. 

Much the largest single order given out by any one 
company during the year was the Baltimore & Ohio 
contract for 6,0U0 cars in May last. There were, how- 
ever, a considerable number of other large contracts 
which may be mentioned. The New York Central 
soon after the beginning of the year ordered 2,150 
cars, During the year the Erie ordered 2,200, the 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 2,100 and the 
Illinois Central 1,800 altogether. Besides these orders 
about seven other companies ordered 1,000 or over, 
and these 11 companies together ordered over 20,000 
cars, or 40 per cent. of the total built in the year. 

The disastrous times which the car builders have 
experienced in the last few years is reflected in the 
long list of failures and of shops going out of business, 
besides those which have not built cars in the last 
few years. Among the shops which have passed out 
of existence are those of the Gilbert Co., in its time 
one of the most famous car-building firms ; the shops 
at Harrisburg ; Hundingdon, Pa.; Lafayette, Ind.; 
Duluth. Minn.; Muskegon, Mich.; Watsontown, Pa.; 
Dauphin, Pa., and the Schall Works at York, Pa. 
Very few new companies, those at Depew and Madi- 
son. Ill., being the largest, have been opened since 
1890. 

Nine companies built 474 passenger cars in 1896, 
and the same companies built 480 cars in 1895, an in- 
crease of over 10 per cent. How this compares 
with the work of other years is shown below : 


1895 1894 1893 1892 1891 


430 «516,986,195 1,640 


1890 
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1,654 
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The Proposed General Regulations for Employees. 





The fall meeting of the American Railway As- 
sociation was reported in the Railroad Gazette of 
of Oct. 16, page 715. In the full report of the 
proceedings just issued, we find au account of the 
discussion on the proposed standird code of general 
regulations for employees, from which it appears that 
the committee having this subject in charge was in- 
structed, though not without strenuous remonstrance 
from the committee, to confer with the other two 
committees which are engaged on rules. the Train 
Rule and the Safety-Applicances committees. 

Probably this was a judicious move. We have the 
highest opinion of the committee on general rules, and 
there is much strength in the arguments offered by its 
chairman for keeping out all intruders until a code 
of general instructions shall have been fini:hed; but 
the work of revising rules is getting very much 
spread out, and there is danger that the work of the 
men who have given so much time and thought to it 
may be frittered away. The three committees ought 
to be consolidated, for the standard code must be 
consistent with itself throughout, and every part of 
it ought to be finished by the same hands, or at least 
by the same committee. A single committee is 
better than three committees even if, in consequence 
of the longer time required, the personnel of the com- 
mittee shall have to be gradually changed. In say- 
ing this we are not unmindful of the great benefit re- 
sulting to the standard code in te _ past 
from the continuous work of the same men. 
The association having ordered a conference com- 
mittee of nine members, it is probable that it can- 
not do better than to drop the other 18 of the .7 men 
now engaged on rules, and havea single committee 
deal with all departments, even if it takes a longer 
time. There is no pressing need for haste. ihe 
codes of numerous roads will be greatly improved by 
revision, and if an association code were likely to Le 
promptly adopted and used it would be questionable 
wisdom to counsel delay ; but if we may judge from 
the past, the standard will not be adopted except 
after slow deliberation, and then with alterations. 

As we get away from rules dealing directly with 
vital features of train movements, there is less 
interest in precision, more inclination to save 
trouble and expense by putting up with second- 
best, and consequently less disposition to adopt 
the work of a committee, however excellent it 
may be. This being the case, the general-rule 
code becomes a different work from that done by 
the 1887 committee. The present work ought to be 
practically completed in committee. The standard 
code of 1887 has been subjected to a great amount of 
discussion in the general conventions, but this, though 
valuable, has been a clumsy process and would not 
have been tolerated except for the newness of the 
association and the extreme delicacy of the subject. 
Both these conditions are now out of the way and 
there is apparent no reason why members of the 
association cannot take a code direct from the com- 
mittee, after a brief discussion before the association, 
and each member definitely adopt or reject each rule 
by itself, giving reasons for rejections. 

This last point implies knowledge of the reasons 
why the tule is offered by the committee. Why 
should not these reasons be given? A report of the 
discussions in the committee would be exceedingly 
instructive and would in many cases secure the 
adoption of rules where without such explanation 
they would be rejected; or neglected, which is the 
same thing. The discussion would not need to be 
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reported in full; a full report would. be so long that 
it would not be read. A condensation, made by a 
member of the committee, giving in brief form all 
the reasons for and against each clause and each 
proposed amendment, would fill the bill and save 
much valuable time in the Convention. 

The idea that all codes reported to or adopted by 
the American Railway Association shall be state- 
ments of principles to be embodied in rules, rather 
than phrases which shall be themselves used verba- 
tim as rules, seems to bea hard one to carry out. 
This idea is expected, we suppose, to dominat2 the 
work of every committee, but nevertheless both codes, 
that now under consideration, and the train-rule 
code as revised in April, 1895, are filled with language 
which is suitable for rules, just as it stands, along 
with some which is not suitable; so that individual 
managers, in revising their own codes, are very likely 
to make use of a multitude of phrases which might 
be bettered. Indeed, as has been observed in previous 
discussions, in giving up the work of prescribing lan- 
guage, as well as principles, the association has aban- 
doned one of its most useful functions. 

The rules, or regulations, or principles, now re- 
ported are exceedingly brief* and in marked contrast 
to those reported in October, 1894. They are briefer 
than those of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which have 
been looked upon as the acme of brevity. The idea 
seems to be toreport only on such subjects as the com- 
mittee could unanimously agree upon as necessary 
everywhere. For a really valuable vid toany one en- 
gaged in making up a code of rules for use on a par- 
ticular road, we regard the report of 1894 as infinitely 
superior. It has ten times as much matter in it, and 
much, no doubt, which would not b: used by every- 
body; but if it errs at all it is in the right direction, 
and the phraseology shows that it has been made 
with great care. As President Myers said in his ad- 
dress at the meeting: 


Experience teaches the need of deliberation, not only 
in ascertaining the principle of every rule and defini- 
tion, but in selecting the language which embodies that 
principle, and impels us to weigh our utterances not 
only clause by clause and paragraph by paragraph, but 
sentence by sentence and word by word. . It is 
not always easy to establish the precise line between 
provisional rules and general regulations. It is not less 
difficult to define the boundary between the depart- 
ments affected by a regulation. The nomenclature, 
even, is not free from ambiguity. 

This being the case, every manager who makes acode 
of rules for his own road can get help from a report 
like that of 1894, which will facilitate his work at 
every step. The code now reported, on the vther 
hand, simply gives him a brief outline of a part of his 
plan, leaving him to doa lot of hard work himself. 

The report of 1894 is printed in full in the October 
proceedings of that year, and is therefore availab e 
to every member of the association. As the present 
report leaves each road to _o a large part of its rule- 
making at home, and as every one undertaking such 
a work must realize the difticulties of nomenclature, 
phraseology and classification spoken of by Major 
Myers, it seems to us that the best thing to do with 
the present report is to attach the older and longer 
one to it as an appendix. 








Amendments to the Interstate Commerce Law. 





Last week we printed the nine amendments to the 
Interstate Commerce law proposed by the Commis- 
sioners in their annual report. We return to the 
subject now, not because all or any of those amend- 
ments seem imminent, but because we wish to de- 
velop a little further a statement made by us in an 
editorial paragraph commenting on these amend- 
ments, namely: ‘‘ The act has done good and it has 
done harm. It might have done more good and 
would have done less him if the Commission 
had been of different caliber and temper, especially 
in the last three or four years, and had endeavored to 
work in concert with” a very large body of railroad 
officers who represent the highest intelligence and 
best moral standard in the protession. 

The good done by the Interstate Commerce law 
appears to us to have been chiefly in an indirect way. 
Doubtless certain direct good has been accomplished. 
There can be no doubt that discrimination between 





* Phere are 22 general rules, five for trainmen, six for pas- 
senger trainmen, three for train baggagemen, five for fr i¢ht 
trainmen, 12 for enginemen and firemen, and 15 for telegrapn 
operaturs. As an example we give those for freight t ainmen, 
which read as follows: 

80. Conductors report to ——-—, and must conform to instrue- 
tions issued by ——— - 

81. Brakemen and flagmen report to ———. ‘ 

82. When atrain is in motion, the proper position for the 
conductor is in the deck of the caboose, or where he will have 
a fuil view of the train; for the flagman on the rear of the 
train; for the brakemen, on top of the train at such points as 
the character of the service requires. When the fron: brake- 
man is on the engine he must obey the engineman’s :nstruc- 
tions as to when he should return to the top of the train. 

83. Trainmen must inspect their trains before leaving a ter- 
minal, and at intervals during the trip. f 

84. They must not move cars that are being loaded or un- 
loaded without warning being first. given to persons working 
about the cars, and such cars must be replaced asconveniently 
#s they wers found, 


persons and between places has been diminished, and 
this after all was far the most important thing that 
could possibly be accomplished by any form of 
government control. Pretty nearly every effort 
comes back to this point, although there are many 
reformers who aim at lower rates to all. Still most 
of those who approach the subject with any intelli- 
gence or candor look upon stability and uniformity 
of rates and the abolition of discrimination as the 
sum of most of the legitimate efforts at state 
control. Safety to passengers and to employees and 
honest accounting are other great objects aimed at, 
but the Interstate Commerce law and_ the 
Commissioners in their administration of the law 
have attempted little, comparatively, in these di- 
rections. In the report of 1895 the C mmissioners 
said: ‘‘1f the carriers made no other than reason- 
able and just transportation charges (Sec.1); . . . 
if they made equal charges for equal service. did not 
unjustly discriminate (Sec. 2) and would 
afford equal treatment (Sec. 3) the subse- 
quent sections of the act might well be dispensed 
with.” 

We have no means of measuring with accuracy the 
improvement that has taken place in the last nine 
years in this great matter of putting an end to dis- 
crimination, but all good observers with whom we 
have talked agree that there has been considerable 
improvement, and most of them unite in the opirion 
that there has been a great improvement. We have 
said that this has been brought about in part directly 
and in part indirectly, and we are disposed to think 
that the indirect operation of the Inter-tate Com- 
merce law and of all the efforts of the states to regu- 
late the railroads, has been far more important than 
the direct results. 

Railroad officers are, so far as we have been able to 
observe (and our acquaintance with them has covered 
a good deal of ground in time and in numbers), are 
precisely like other men. and they are susceptible to 
the same iufluences. Most of them, indeed very 
much the greatest number of them, would rather do 
right than wrong; but they, in common with the 
rest of humanity, make mistakes in attempting to 
distinguish b tween right and wrong. We judge 
that the action of the various laws and the various 
commissions and the immense amount of discussion 
that these laws and commissions have provoked have 
had a valiable educational effect on railroad officers. 
For years the theory generally held by railroad 
men of the relations of railroads to the community 
was that the railroads were private enterprises, to be 


tablish honorable, reasonable and law-abiding stand- 
ards of conduct among railroad men, and especially 
in the traffic departments. A vague but widespread 
terror exists of the power of the ‘* grasping corpora- 
tions,” and especially of something called ‘* pooling,” 
and the Commissioners have succeeded in preventing 
any modifications of the anti-pooling clause of the 
law; they have tried to prevent any concerted action 
among the railroad officers for the control of their 
agents, and they have gone so far as to try to break 
down the Joint Traffic Association, which, so far as 
we can judge, is one of the best things for the rail- 
roads and for the public that has been accomplished 
in railroading for several years. 

We are not at all sure, however, that even these 
charges cover the greatest injury that the Commis- 
sioners have done. Those members of the Commis- 
sion who have been unable to divorce their duties 
from politics have done rauch to add to the prejudice 
against railroads and have done little to educate the 
public as to the proper relations of the railroads and 
the public in modern life. The bad things done by 
the railroads, actual and imaginary, have been kept 
before the people and the good things have been mostly 
ignored. There has been abuse of power; there has 
been corruption of legislatures; there has been in- 
justice to individuals and to communities; but the 
sum of all these bas been only a ripple on the vast 
current of good that has flowed from the develop- 
ment and working of the railroads. In brief, the 
most serious charge that we have to make against 
those who have been charged with the duty of ad- 
ministering our railroad laws is an egregious lack of 
the sense of proportion. 

For all these reasons we have little faith that any 
good would follow from giving the Commissioners 
more power. But all this is general; let us look 
briefly at the specific amendments to the law that are 
pr posed. 

The first amendment proposed is to confine pro- 
cedure in the courts to the record made before the 
Commission and to provide that the order of the 
Commission shall be enforced unless the court finds 
some material error in the proceeding. One would 
say that this is reasonable. It would result probably in 
the railroad companies ;aying more respect to the 
proceedings before the Commission, making up their 
cases more thoroughly and introducing all their evi- 
dence. The obvious result would be to save time and 
expense in the courts and to prevent the waste of the 
time and money expended inthe hearing before the 
Commissioners. An objection might be that the 


administered as such, anJ that it was as illogical on the \ Commission, as it is likely to be constituted, would 


part of the government to interfere with them as it 
was to interfere wit! the administration of a dry- 
goods store. This simple theory was, in a good many 
cases, complicated by the further theory, which had 
grown up in the minds of an uncertain percentage of 
ruilroad officers, that it was not altogether a dis- 
graceful thing to administer these private enterprises 
largely for their own personal profit, provided they 
did not actually plunder the rcal owners of the prop- 
erties or provided they did not plunder them very 


-much. 


The greatest good from the efforts at state control 
of railroads which have been made in the United 
States has been, we feel quite sure, in the gradual 
extirpation of these crude theories of railroad man- 
agement. Under the influence of discussion the 
notions of railroad officers, as indeed the notions of a 
good many others in the community, have undergone 
a considerable change, and the quasi-public nature 
of the railroad business has come to be generally 
recognized. It would be hard, we think, now to find 
an intelligent railroad officer in high place who really 
holds to the «ld theory so prevalent only a few years 
ago. It is generally recognized that the rights granted 
by the public to the railroad companies involve cor- 
responding obligations toward the public, and the 
growth of this later idea has changed the theory 
and practice of the administration of railroads. Fur- 
thermore, the somewhat crude business morality of 
earlier times has, under the influence of public opinion, 
given place to the notion that the railroad otticer 
administers the trust reposed in him for the benefit 
of the owners of the property, and that his own profit 
must be only accidental—that is, the professional idea 
has grown in recent years. 

These, as we look at it, are the chief good re ults 
of the efforts at state control, and they have been 
brought about mostly in spite of the crudeness of the 
laws and in spite of the limitations many of the men 
who have been chosen to administer those laws. 

The harm done by the Interstate Commerce law | as 
been great, but that perhaps has been less a result of 
the provisions of the act itself than of the spirit 
in which it has been administered. The greatest 
harm has been in crippling the strongest and the best 
of the railroad administrators in their efforts to es- 


\not follow strictly the well-defined rules of evidence 


observed in courts of law. This, however, would 
simply result in the court *‘ finding in the proceed- 
ings some material error.” 

The second proposed amendment is to make section 
15 expressly provide that the Commission may issue 
an order requiring rate:, practices, and so forth, to 
be corrected as ‘‘in the order specified.’ This means, 
we suppose, that when arate is declared unreason- 
able the Commission may say what rate is reasonable, 
and order that rate adopted. This ;omt we have 
recently discussed. It certainly seems farcical for 
the Commission to issue an order that can be 
evaded by a merely technical compliance, such as 
reducing a 25-cent rate to 244 cents; and if the Com- 
mission is to issue orders at all, it ought to have the 
power to make them definite. This much anyone 
would concede. But is not this. after all, merely 
a detail of procedure? The s;irit of the Interstate 
Commerce law is that the Commission shall notify 
and warn the railroads, rather than command them. 
Certainly the language of section 15 has that tone. So, 
th -refore, any change in the authority given to the 
Commission should be made with du: care to retain 
a‘l the rights of appeal now enjoyed by the railroads. 

The third amendment would make railroad corpo- 
rations lisble to indictment for offenses against the 
statute. This amendment has been proposed for at 
least three years before this and we judge that rail- 
road officers generally would make no objection to it. 

The fourth amendment provides for uniform cla: si- 
fication of freight. The objections to this have been 
discussed so often and at such length that it is not 
worth while to state them here; they are summed up 
in the statement that the so-called reform would 
give us the shell without the substance. 

The fifth amendment is to make rate sheets. 
contracts and so forth pr'ma facie evidence of what 
they purpose to be. This, we should suppose, is 
desirable 

The sixth amendment wouid permit the Commis- 
sion to appoi.t special agents with authority to in- 
quire into the business management of carriers. The 
Commission already has ‘hat authority, as specifically 
stated in the act, and so far as we can see this 
amendment is merely an indirect way of getting 
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authority to spend more money by employing more 
agents. There seems to be no other reason for it. 
Surely the law would not be construed as requiring 
the Commissioners to make such inquiries in person. 


The seventh amendment is to compel inter- 
change of traffic between unwilling connecting 
roads. This question is that which was raised 


in the Little Rock & Memphis case and opens up a 
great field for debate. If power to enforce such 
provisions were given toa Commission, it would be 
liable to serious abuse; if the power were wisely ex- 
ercised, it might do good. We judge, however, that 
the chances are that it would do much more harm 
than good. 

The eighth and ninth amendments require annual 
reports to be filed on or before Sept. 15, and provide 
for money penalty for non-compliance; provide for 
stricter observance of the requirements as to uni- 
formity in accounting; require monthly reports to be 
filed; require that joint tariffs shall specify the names 
of carriers party thereto and authorize the Commis- 
sion to prescribe changes in schedules and joint tariffs 
now required to be published and filed. There seems 
to be no serious objection to any of these changes. 
Certainly the prompt publication of railroad earn- 
ings by the government, if it can be well done at 
reasonable cost, will be to the best interest of the 
public and of all honorable railroad men and in- 
vestors. 


The reports of the cause of the terrible railroad dis- 
aster near Birmingham last Sunday seem credible. In 
spite of the fact that malicious derailments are reported 
every week, one is always reluctant to believe that any 
human being can commit such a thoroughly cold- 
blooded act as to throw a train loadof passengers off a 
high bridge; and yet the statement, in this case, that 
many spikes had been drawn, seems to be straight- 
forward, and the reports of two unsuccessful attemps to 
derail trains in the same region recently, indicating that 
desperadoes are abroad, appear te be true. The similar 
disaster at Statesville, N. C., in August, 1891, killing 18 
persons, for which a negro was, we believe, hanged, is 
grim evidence that men are not incapable of 
such crimes. The only radical remedial measure, the 
police surveillanee of all of the criminal and semi-crim- 
inal class, is one which nobody has the confidence to rec- 
ommend with any hopefulness in a sparsely settled 
country. Aside from the cause of the derailment, the 
Alabama disaster is notable as one more instance of the 
horrible possibilities connected with the use of fires in 
passenger cars. It 1s now 10 years since the Republic 
and White River disasters, which, with others, led to 
the general abolition of fires in cars in the Northern 
states. But in the South the car stoves seems to hold its 


own. Is there anything in the _ difference of 
conditions to justify this neglect of a plain 
lesson? The number of days in the year on 


which heat is needed, is much smaller in the South, and 
this may affect in some small degree the financial ques- 
tion; if a railroad manager can satisfy his ideas of 
’ safety by putting in stoves, without water or steam 
pipes, he may save something on the permanent invest- 
ment; but how about the reputation of his road for 
‘*speed, comfort and safety”? The Northern roads had 
to make the change regardless of the financial obstacles 
and regardless of whether passengers were burned to 
death every year or only once in ten years. The horror 
of such disasters was so great and the remedy so simple 
that argument about details was out of the question. 
Fires in passenger-train wrecks have been somewhat nu- 
merous since last summer. Most of them have been for- 
tunately extinguished before any person was burned. 
Trains have been entirely consumed, but they happened to 
be trains conveying but a very few passengers. One of 
the worst fires, reported in the Railroad Gazette of Oct. 
30, on a Southern road, killing three men, had to do only 
with the mail and baggage cars, but passengers would 
probably avoid that road as surely as one using stoves in 
the passenger cars. Certainly they would if 
they acquainted themselves with the facts. 
Wedo not know about the heating apparatus of the 
passenger cars in this train, but where individual heat- 
ers are used in the mail cars, it is probably safe to as- 
sume that the same are used in all the cars of the train. 





Judge Myers, ofthe Kansas District Court, has handed 
down his decision in the Atchison receivership matter, 
in effect that the so-called Alien Land act does not apply 
to railroads, and has set asideall orders and injunctions 
heretofore granted in the appointment of a Receiver for 
the roadin Kansas. It is stated in the press dispatches 
that attorneys for the plaintiff will take an appeal 
to the Kansas Supreme Court. The Atchison officials, 
how ever, regard the decision by Judge Myers as a 
complete victory, and do not apprehend any reversal 
by the Supreme Court. It is unfortunate that Judge 
Myers did not as fully grasp the situation before 

‘he took the radical step of appointing a Re- 
ceiver for the property. Possibly the matter was 
not properly presented to him at the outset, but it is 
queer that a judge should grant a motion for a receiver- 
ship of a common carrier, ina case like this, where no 
particular harm could have been done by a slight delay, 
without first thoroughly satisfying himself that the law 


on which the application was based could be properly 
made use of in the proceeding. 


Those who are in the habit of calling the Pennsylvania 
Railroad a4 ft. 9 in. gage road will have to revise their 


opinion. The company employs both gages, 4 ft. 84¢ in. 
and 4 ft. 9 in. At the last meeting of the American 


Railway Association, Mr. Prevost said that they called 
it a 4 ft. 814 in. gage road. The substance of the explana- 
tions given by Mr. Prevost and Mr. Ely at that meeting 
was, that where the freight traffic is heavier than the 
passenger, the track is laid 4 ft. 9 in, because under cer- 
tain conditions there is less resistance in hauling a train 
than on a 4 ft. 814 in. track. Where the passenger traffic 
is heavier than the freight the track is laid 4 ft. 844 in., 
because it is believed that passenger cars ride more stead- 
ily than on a wider gage. Some experiments have been 
made on the Pennsylvania, but no details were given of 
what was done or the results accomplished. It was said 
that the experience of the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, which changed its gage several years ago, was 
such as to confirm the theory under which the Penn- 
sylvania now acts. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Roentgen Rays and Phenomena of the Anode and 
Cathode. By E. P. Thompson, M. E., E. E.,and Prof. 
Wm. A. Anthony. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
a 190 pages, 60 diagrams, 45 half-tones. Price, 
>!.00. 

This work records the present known facts in regard to 

the anode, the cathode and the X rays. The book is not 

intended to give the results of the researches of any one 
experimenter, but is for the most part a collection of 
the newly-developed facts of this interesting branch of 
science as published in the various technical journals. 

This collection, compiled by Mr. Thompson, is very com- 

plete, covering all the important investigations on the 

subject. Starting with the work of Faraday in 1831 on 

“Secondary Currents by Induction” we are led through 

that long line of experiments which paved the way for 

Professor Reentgen’s great discovery. 

The opening paragraph of Chapter V. states that ‘‘ ae- 
cording to Leonard, Hittorf discovered the cathode rays 
and Varley and Crooke studied them.” Unless the reader 
bears in mind the distinctions between the anode, the 
cathode and the X-rays it might lead him to believe that 
the honors belonging to Professor Roentgen were being 
conferred upon others. Professor Roentgen’s researches 
have been characteristic of a painstaking investigator 
and a true scientist. He carefully studied the phe- 
nomena of electrical discharge in a Crookes tube, 
discovered the true properties of the rays that bear 
his name and gave the knowledge, acquired by 
years of labor, in such a form as to enable other 
experimenters to receive the bengfit of his work. 
Inspired by the results he had achieved, Professor 
Roentgen then encouraged others tu investigate the sub- 
ject with the hepe of discovering new truths. 

The closing chapter on ‘tTheoretical Considerations,”’ 
written by Professor Anthony, gives briefly and con- 
cisely the properties of these X (unknown) ravs. In the 
course of his considerations he speaks thus of a signifi- 
cant phenomenon that indicates a great deal evenif it 
proves nothing: ‘““An experiment by La Fay seems to 
show that X-rays in air, after passing through acharged 
silver leaf, acquire the property of being deflected by a 
magnet, as are the cathode rays inside the exhausted 
observing tube. 
support the theory that these rays are streams of some- 
thing.”’ He concludes thus: ‘‘Before accepting any 
stream or vortex motion theory, we need to know more 
about the X-rays phenomena and more about stream 
and vortex motion.” 

With all that might be said in commendation of the 
work, it is to be regretted that this book, which is de- 
signed to be used for reference, should be without an 
index. Thisisa serious omission that should not be 
overlooked in subsequent editions. 





Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Traveling Engineers’ Association, September, 1896. 
The Secretary of the Traveling Engineers’ Association, 
Mr. W. O. Thompson, 415 Marion street, Elkhart, Ind., 
sends us a copy of the Proceedings of the fourth annual 
convention of that Association, held last September at 
Minneapolis. We printed at the time considerable ex- 
tracts from the papers and discussions, and therefore 
confine ourselves now to announcing the issue of this 
report, which, by the way, is provided with a very 
good index. We find no mention of the fact that the 
report is for sale, but doubtless it can be procured by 
addressing Mr. Thompsen, and it should bein the library 
of all who have occasion to study the subjects discussed. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 





Goodwin Dump and Ballast Cars.—The Goodwin 
Car Co. 96 Fifth avenue, New York, and 115 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, sends usa pamphlet, being an illustrated 
description of the new steel Goodwin dump and ballast 
cars, giving photogravures, drawings and full partic- 
ulars of these cars. The company owns and operates 
the Goodwin patents and builds and leases Goodwin 
cars. The pamphlet has 22 pages and shows four-wheel 
and eight-wheel cars in wood, with steel frames and all 
steel, and having side and center dump or side dump 
only. The engravings are numerous and illustrative in 


If this is confirmed it would go far to. 


general and in detail, and the descriptions are sufficient 
to give very accurate ideas of the construction and per- 
formance of these cars, which, by the way, have been 
pretty carefully illustrated and described jin the Rail- 
road Gazette, 





The Betts Machine Co., Wilmington, Del., issues a 
special catalogue of planing machines. The regular 
sizes run from 36 in. up to120in. The Jatter planes 122 
in. wide, 122 in. high and any desired length. The width 
of the table is 96 in. and the vees are 62 in. centers, A 
special machine shown is a frog and switch planing 
machine, planing 36 in. wide and 12 in. high. 

The same concern sends a special catalogue of exten- 
sion boring and turning xnills. The largest one shown 
weighs 140,000 lbs. It swings 14 ft. 5 in. diameter 
nornal, and 20 ft. 2 in. when extended. It takes in work 
8 ft. high under the tool holders and 8 ft. 6 in. under the 
cross rail. 





Boiler Shop Tools.—Bement, Miles & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (New York office, 39 Cortlandt street; Chicago 
office, Marquette Building), issue a special catalogue of 
boiler-shop tools. It is not intended to be a complete 
catalogue of all tools built especially for plate work, 
but simply to call attention to some standard machines 
of new designs, The machines shown include punching 
and shearing machines,*double and single; horizontal 
punching machines, drilling machines of various kinds, 
plate planers and plate-bending machines, hydraulic 
flangingand hydraulic riveting machines and steam 
and pneumatic riveters. 





The Ashcroft Manufacturing Co., 111 Liberty street, 
New York, issues a catalogue of 113 pages, bound in 
muslin, showing an important list of special apparatus. 
Tnis includes gages of many sorts and their appur- 
tenances. It includes also a considerable line of pipe- 
fitters’ tools. Besides these lines such special apparatus 
is shown as the Ashcreft low-water detector and alarm, 
the Royle anda the McCracken steam traps, the Ashcroft 
oil-testing machine, the ‘Tabor indicator, and the 
Moscrop continuous recorder. The chapters on these 
latter instruments are quite extensive. 





Air Train Signals.—The Crane Co., of Chicago, issues 
an 1897 catalogue showing the Mason improved signal- 
ing apparatus for passenger trains. The company has 
secured control of this apparatus, and is in a position 
to furnish it in any quantity desired. The catalogue 
shows and describes in detail the various parts. 





Locomotive Cranes.—The Industrial Works, Bay City, 
Mich., issues its “‘ Circular F',” dated December, 1896, 
devoted to locomotive cranes. These are shown in capaci- 
ties from 3 tons and 30 tons A great variety of them is 
illustrated and described, the illustrations being half- 
tones from photographs, 








Emergency Work on an Electric Railroad’. 





With the advent of the electric railroad has sprung- 
up a calling in which a great deal of ingenuity, fearless- 
ness and self-confidence is required, namely, that of 
emergency lineman. 

No doubt some of us have been out on a blustering 
night on some of our thoroughfares through which the 
trolley cars pass. Acar passes swiftly along and our 
attention is not particularly attracted to it. Suddenly 
there is a brilliant flash of light, a rending crash, the 
lights om the car go out and deadly live wires writhe 
about the former’ peaceful street. Now and 
then the wire will perhaps come in contact with the rail 
and the arcing blinds us for the moment. The passen- 
gers are carefully led by the motorman or conductor 
through the tangle of wire toa sufe spot and vehicles are 
motioned back from the dangerous locality. Word is 
sent to the power-house or car house, as it may be, for 
the emergency wagon. A throng has gathered mean- 
while and a rumor flies about that the accident was due 
to the trolley slipping from the wire and catching ina 
span wire. The blame, it seems, lies with the conductor, 
who should have been at hand to grasp the trolley rope. 
But the event is one full of incidents. A block-headed 
driver takes no notice of the violent gestures to turn 
back and in a moment the horse lies on its side, thrown 
down by the heavy current, the passage of which through 
its body being made more easy by contact through its 
iron shoes. In falling the poor beast has perhaps struck 
another deadly wire and the bystanders soon detect the 
odor of burning flesh. The situation, as we see, is one 
adapted to make good use of one’s presence of mind. 

In an incredibly short time down the street dashes the 
emergency wagon, the horses put to their utmost and 
the wagon itself swaying from side to side. It reminds 
one of an urgent fire call. The gong rings and at the 
last moment the brake is put On and the horses drawn 
back upon their haunches. The foreman issues his 
orders camly to the one or two men accompanying him 
A rope is thrown about the horse and he is Gramgel from 
the wire. The foreman himself having put on 
a pair of rubber gloves seizes a large pair of 
cutters and, protected thus from the current, cuts away 
the tangle of guard and span wires from the main 
trolley wire. Seizing, now, an end of this, he fastenson 
itaclamp. The clamp consists of two oblong pieces of 
metal, connected by four tap bolts, one side ending in a 
hook. Asimilarclamp is then fastened on the other 
end of the wire. A block and falls is hooked on, thetwo 
ends drawn together and temporary contact made so 
that that portion of the line may not become stalled. 
This bas brought the two ends up in the air, and, it the 
strain has been sufficient up to the former level. 

In this case rubber gloves were used. Often they are not 
at band and the danger is thusincreased. But by the use of 
a dry board or box placed on the ground to stand upon, 
wires carrying currents of quite high voltage may be 
safely grasped by the naked hand. 





*By Clarence H. Stilson, Jr., in the, Yale Scientific Monthly. 
for December. 
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The process of picking up a live trolley wire is simple 
when told in words, but usually hindrances arise and it 
is not until the wire is safely above ground that the 
linemen feel that they have accomplished anything. A 
little carelessness, a misstep. and one’s teeth chatter as 
he feels the current take hold of him. For it comes in 
ap instant and one does not know which is a srfe wire or 
which is unsafe. Oftentimes does the current make its 
way through the body, sometimes entering at the hands 
and wee out through the shoe nails. But the more 
usual and dangerous shock is from hand to hand 
through the chest. A thousand demons seem to have 
entered you. 

Now the crowd has separated and the men and wagon 
return. Next morning the repairing will be done. 

Returning from thecall, the eye of one of the men has 
periens caught sight of a place where tbe trolley wire 

as fallen from one of its points of suspension. A ladder 
is raised against the span wire and the ear examined. 
Very likely it has become so worn from the frequent 
passing of the trolley whee] that its renewal is necessary. 
innumerable small details such as this give little time 
for idleness to the lineman. For instance, a circuit- 
breaker needs inspection and repair, a motor on one of 
the cars is burnt out, the feeder wires have chafed 
against the trees causing leakage in wet weather. 

But next morning, accompanied by the tower wagon, 
the emergency wagon arrives at the scene of last night’s 
trouble. The tower wagon is raised to the required 
height and drawn under the broken wire. Turn- 
buckles now replace the rope tackle, and a strain put on 
the wire, which will give some slack for ease in working. 
Meanwhile a fire has been lighted ina charcoal furnace 
and the solder pot put over. <A sleeve and the tools used 
in connection with it are brought up into the tower. 
The sleeve, used for joining the broken wire, is of cir- 
cular cross-section, tapering from the middle down to a 
diameter, at each end, of little greater than that of the 
trolley wire. A hole to receive the end of the 


wire is in each end and extends coaxially 
toward the middle before reaching which it 
curves and comes out at the side. The ends of 


the severed wire, huving been scraped and cleaned, are 
now thrust into the sleeve and solder poured in through 
the holes at the side. Solder is also poured on the out- 
sideof the sleeve. By this means the sleeve is heated 
sufficiently to enable the molten metal to flow through 
the entire length of the hole without hardening. This 
insures a better joint as it brings the solder in contact 
with the wire and interior of the sleeve throughout its 
whole length. The joint thus made will be as strong if 
not stronger than the wire formerly was and the shape 
of the sleeve renders the passage of the trolley wheel 
quite smooth. 

Such is the work which these men are frequently 
callen upon to perform, rain or shine, day or night. And 
like all out-door work it hardens the muscles and broad- 
ens the chests of those engaged init. Linemen area 
sturdy set of men. 








Passenger Train Services in France in 1896. 





BY P. MAURY. 

The express services in France have been considerably 
improved of late both as regards the speed of the best 
trains and the total mileage of quick trains. There is 
also a decided advance in comfort, the fast trains of all 
companies including now, asarule, a number of first 
and second class lavatory and corridor carriages, and 
some of them, especially on the P. O. and P., L. & M. 
lines, being wholly made up of corridor and vestibule 
carriages. The Nord has a new train entirely composed 
of cars on the American system for its regular Calais 
service. 

First let us take up in detail the Northern Railroad 
system. On the Boulogne & Calais line there are sev- 
eral trains each way, running at an average speed of 
between 48 and 52 miles, as may be seen under. On this 
line there are several long grades of four and five per 
1,000, and the line between Calais and Boulogne is very 
hilly. The average weight of these trains, not includ- 
ing engine and tender, varies between 140°and 160 tons. 
The trains are drawn, as are most of the Northern ex 
presses, by four-cylinder compound locomotives. 

NORD—PARIS-CALAIS. 
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The Lille express, of which there are two each way 
every day, run as follows: 
NORD—PARIS-LILLE. 
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The average speed betweeh Paris and Longueau is as 
high as 52.5 miles in spite of two long grades of 5 per 


1,000, and of a slowing down at Breil. The run between 





Douai and Lille is remarkable, though the average speed 
does not exceed 41 miles, but the distance between stops 
is very small (only 18.4 miles), and the train has to run 
through busy junctions and stations, the district being 
very indastrial and thickly populated. The weight of 





these trains often exceeds 180 tons, not including engine 
and tender; two of them have a dining car attached all 
the way. 

On the line from Paris to the Belgian frontier the 
Northern runs some of its fastest trains, though often 
heavier than the above. 

NORD—PARIS-JEUMONT. 
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Some of these trainsrun at an average speed of 48 
miles. One of them, the Nord Express, runs at an aver- 
age speed of 54 miles between Paris and St. Quentin 
(96 miles) and of 57 miles per hour between Jeumont and 
St Quentin (52.5 miles). 

The Eastern Railroad has some fine trains; She best 
runs as follows: 

BST—PARIS-REIMS. 


Distance, _ Speed, 
miles. miles per hour. 
PAPIG.s . dscccesiviesecs 0 8:20 a m. 48 75 
RBIS” devin cee~ onus 97.5 10:20 a. m. 


Between Paris and Bordeaux the P. O. Company runs 
very goodand comfortable trains, most of them vesti- 
bule. We give under a few examples: 








PARIS-ORLEANS.—PARIS A BORDEAUX, 
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Mean speed, stoppages included: 
Train (A)—45.75 miles per hour, 
“  (B)—42.75 a 
(G)—47.40 
Twenty-six trains ruo every day betweea Paris and Orleans 
(Les Aubrais) (74.4 miles) in a maximim time of 1 br. 57 min. 
and a minimum of 1 jhr. 32;min.; some with four intermediate 
stops. 
Average speed from end to end, 42 to 48.5 miles per hour, 
Average running speed, 48 to 52 miles per hour, 
It will be seen that the Bordeaux express (A) cevers 
the whole distance of Paris to Bordeaux 1361.2 miles) in 
49 minutes less than it did last year. The Sud Express 


runs at a mean speed of 52.6 miles between Les Aubrais 
and Saint Pierre. 

The Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean Company runs now 
a number of fast trains, all vestibuled. The follow 


ing are among the best: 
PARIS, LYONS & MEDITERRANEAN—PARIS TO MARSEILLES. 
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Sixteen trains run every day between Paris and Dijon and 
back (197 miles) in 4 hr. 32 min. minimum and 4 hr. 10 min, 
maximuni, with one intermediate stop of 5 min. Average 
mean speed from end to end, 43.2 to 40 miles; average running 
speed, 45 to 42 miles. Most of these trains, 12 out of 16, in- 
clude second-class carriagas, 


Phe Western Railroad have since 1893 nctably acceler- 
ated their express service. There are now three trains 
running daily between Paris and Havre at a mean speed 
of 47 miles per hour. 

The greatest distances traveled without a stop on 
French railroads and the mean speeds at which the jour- 
nev is effected are as follows: 










Miles pe 

Miles. hour. 
SO Oa ia dca gskccusddcectadavenceccceus 102.0 49.2 
GRC Ry oo ccc cncacecoqnesdccscces 100 46.2 
Paris-Reims... 97.5 48.8 
Paris Laroche.. 97 43.4 
Paris-St. Quent' 96 54 
Paris-Rouen... ...... 84 47 
Angouleme-Bordeau 83.2 50 
ae et reer 78.7 52.5 
We Wa icancc ccccscss sacccsccveces 78 50.4 
Dee ia cc cccecas: cece «0 sacaueqeus 74.4 48.4 
Les Aubrais-St. PICrre.....cccccccsecccccccces 70 52.5 


The best speeds are not obtained on the ‘longest trips, 
as may be seen hereafter: 
Miles per 


Miles hour. 
POCO BE, CIRM goin ces ks dccieecccceciss eves 52.5 57 
PRR ra MIRE oo a8. ar6 cisccducvdackctnecndua tide 96 bl 
ONO MURINMME i doc cade audida doncvadncccncuwacs 82 53 
Lee AUMGSANESE. PICO. onc «sc cccccccccsceccscs 70 52.5 
Angouleme-Bordeaux...... edicceaddecchescace 83.2 50 


The actual daily mileage of trains running at a mini- 
mum average speed, stoppages included, of 40 miles an 
hour, amounts in 1896 to about 15,000 miles, and the 
mileage of trains running between stations at a mean 
speed of 40 miles an hour amounts to about 23,000. 








TECHNICAL. 
Manufacturing and Business. 

The Long Island has purchased a Russell snow plow 

from the Ensign Mfg. Co., the sole manufacturers in 

this country. 


The Pyle Electric Headlight Co. has been organized 
at Indianapolis, Ind., with a capital of $25,000. ‘The in- 
corporators are Louis Hollweg, George C. Pyle, Frank 
H Ewers and others. This company is to make the 
Pyle electric headlight, which has already been in ex- 
perimental use for some time. Mr. Pyle was formerly 
connected with the National Electric Headlight Co. 


The Dobbie Foundry & Machinery Co. has _ been incor- 
porated at Niagara Falls, N. Y., capital, $40,000. 
Directors, John Dobbie, A. J. Dobbie, Alexander J. 
Porter, A. R. Gow and John T. Horton, of Niagara 
Falls, ° 

The Ramapo Wheel & Foundry Co., of Ramapo, N. Y., 
recently shipped 80 pairs of 36-inch Snow’s boltless steel- 
tired wheels on steel axles to Brazil for the Paulista 
Railroad. The order also ineludes 120 loose tires and 
120 loose axles. 


Thomas P. Conard, 119 South Fourth street, Philadel- 
phia, has for sale four standard-gage platform cars each 
2634 ft. long which have been thoroughly overhauled, 
and two Sellers turn-tables of cast-iron 50 ft. long in 
good condition. Besides this he hason hand a variety 
of locomotives and rails suitable for relaying. 


The Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., New York City, has recent- 
ly opened a branch office at 26 South Water street, 
Cleveland, O., in charge of Robt. W. Kaltenbach, who 
has been connected with the Lidgerwood company for a 
number of years, 


The International & Great Northern shops at Taylor, 
Tex., which have been closed for the past 14 months, will 
be opened Jan. 1. 

Iron and Steel. 


The Illinois Steel Co. has decided to pass its December 
dividend as was done last September. It has paid 
only two quarterly dividends this year, on April 1 and 
July 1, a total of 3 per cent. Previous to this year the 
last dividend paid was in April, 1893. 

The Pennsylvania and the Cumberland Valley roads 
are reported to be negotiating for property at Harris- 
burg, Pa, to carry out improvements, including a more 
direct connection between the two lines toavoid running 
freig:t trains through the Union station train shed. A 
joint freight house east of the present structure is also 
to be built, according to the reports, and the Cumber- 
land Valley bridge is to be double tracked. 


New Stations and Shops. 
The by-law to grant to the Canadian Pacific the sum 
of $20,000 toward the erection at Carleton Place, Ont. 
of permanent and more extensive workshops has been 
carried by a majority of 493, equivalent toa unanimous 
vote. 

The new shops of the Kansas City, Pittsburgh & Gulf 
at Shreveport, La., have been completed. They are built 
principally of brick and include a machine shop 100 x 
263 ft., a car repair shop 85 x 200 ft., also a roundhouse. 
The main shop is equipped with a 400-H. P. engine and 
a full outfit of machinery. The entire plant cost about 
$125,000, 

The New York & Long Branch road will build a sta- 
tion at Allenhurst. It will cost about $11,000. The plans 
have been drawn and the building is to be ready for use 
next season. 

Orders have been given by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe for a new wheel shop at Raton, N. Mex., also a 
new ;paint shop and an extension to the roundhouse. 
This last will probably take the shape of a new build- 
ing, with turn-table and stalls for 25 or 30 locomotives’ 
Work will begin on the new buildings at once. 

New Steel Rails for the Pennsylvania. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad awarded contracts, on Dec. 
29, for 40,000 tons of rails to the following firms, 
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delivery to be made in the first half of 1897 at various 
dates: Cambria Iron Co., 10,000 tons; Edgar Thomson 
Steel Works, 10,000 tons; Pennsylvania Steel Co., 10,000 
tons; Illinois Steel Co., 6,000 tons, and the Lackawanna 
Iron & Steel Co., 4,000 tons. It is understood that these 
contracts were made at $25 per ton. 


Freight Car Profiles. 

On every German railroad there is a normal profile or 
cross-section for every type of car, loaded and unloaded; 
of course for the purpose of avoiding accidents by con- 
tact with tunnels, bridges, or wayside posts, etc. It is 
very easy to control the cross-section of the empty cars 
in building, but so many accidents have oecurred 
through faulty loading of flat cars that profile frames are 
now to be found at many stations, over side tracks, and 
under these the loaded cars must be run in order to 
test the distance to which the freight projec ts. These 
are made of a bent frame of wrought-iron bar, about 
2in. wide and *% in. thick, hung by chains about 2 ft. 
long from a gallows frame straddling the track. The 
result of introducing these at stations where inexperi- 
enced, or stupid, or careless workmen are employed, has 
been to considerably reduce the damage bills to manu- 
facturers of agricultural machinery, carriages, chairs, 
bicycles and other articles which offer facilities for 
piling on and hanging on to an abnormal degree. At 
present the employee prefers running out another 
“empty” to incurring the risk of a discharge, where he 
has about a carload and an eighth. 


A New Tugboat tor the Philadelphia & Reading. 
The new ocean-going tug Catawissa, for the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Railroad Co. was launched on Dec. 9, at 
the works of the Harlan & Hollingsworth Uo., Wilming- 
ton, Del. The dimensions of the new vessel are: Length, 
170 ft.; beam, 29 ft.; depth, 18 ft. The engines will be 
triple expansion, with cylinders 18, 28 and 45 in. diam- 
eter by 30-in. stroke. The two boilers are of the Scotch 
type, 12 ft.6in. long and 12 ft. in diameter, and will 
carry 160 lbs. 
Pantasote tor Car Shades. 
There are about 56.000 passenger cars and street rail 
road cars in daily service in the United States, and it is 
estimated that the money invested for shades or blinds 
on these cars amounts to about $2,500,000, which is a 
pretty large sum for one small item of car equipment, 
and this indicates the importance of selecting a service- 
able and durablé design and material for shades. But 
perhaps astill more important reason is the desirability 
of pleasing the passengers, for it 1s the sum of the little 
things which makes up the total of the good impression 
or the bad impression which travelers have of a railroad. 
There are some reasons why the wooden blind is bound 
to be unsatistactory. Itis liable to be difficult to move 
owing to shrinking and swelling of the wood in the 
blind itself, or in the window casing, and owing to the 
deformation of the casing after service. Moreover, the 
wooden blind can be put in only two or three different 
positions, and consequently cannot be nicely adjusted 
to the varying height of the sun. It is true, however, 
that it has one advantage in that, in summer time, the 
blind can be pulled down and the slats will still admit 
the air freely ; but on the whole it is probable that a 
curtain rolling up on a spring roller and capable of ad- 
justment at any height gives the greatest satisfaction. 
The question then arises, what material is the best for 
this curtain? Woven fabrics have the disadvantage of 
collecting dust and they have the further disadvantage 
of fading and of getting stained until they look 
shabby. In fact, they‘are not satisfactory from a hy- 
gienic standpoint, or from the standpoint of economy of 
maintenance. Good stamped leather curtains would fill 
the bill excellently, but they are very expensive. In 
times past our attention has been called to pantasote as 
a substitute for woven fabrics and for leather, and three 
years ago we said that ‘‘for car shades pantasote seems 
to be particularly adapted, as it will not stain or fade: 
dampness does not injure it; it will not hold the dust 
and is easily cleaned.’’ At that time these shades had 
been in use only about a year, and the material was 
hardly known except on a very few large railroads. 
Now the use of this material has spread until it is famil- 
iar to all railroad men. We cannot learn the exact 
quantities used, but we are credibly informed that at 
least 50 important railroads use pantasote for shades, 
“and on. some of them it has been standard for three 
years, and at Jeast one railroad has pantasote curtains 
on some 500 day coaches. Improvements have been made 
meantime in the patterns and finish of the material, and 
curtains are now made of it with a ‘silk finish,” that 
is, the finish instead of imitating leather has a stamped 
pattern making it resemble fine woven fabrics. Imita- 
tions of this article have been made, but so far as we 
can learn they have not succeeded in getting into much 
use, and on the whole we judge that the pantasote ma- 
terial has quite fufilled the expectations which we 


formed of it three years ago. 


The Sabine Pass Harbor Imprevement. 
The improvement of the harbor of Sabine Pass, in 
extreme southeasterly part of Texas, is to be rapidly 
pushed to completion. The River and Harbor bill atthe 
last session of Congress appropriated $1,050,000 for this 
work, and the Secretary of War has authorized a con- 
tinuimg contract under which the work should be fin- 
ished in three years. When completed the harbor will 
have a channel with a minimum depth of at least 30 ft. 
and a minimum width of 500 ft. The pass above the bar 
width of from one-half to 2 miles, 
There 


the 


has now a 


with a minimum depth of channel of 30 ft. 


are nearly 18 miles of deep water harbor frontage, 
as both sides of the pass are available. Two large 
rivers, the Natchez and Sabine, draining Eastern 
Texas and Western Louisiana, discharge into Sabine 
Lake. Sabine river and lake form in part the boundary 
between Texas and Louisiana. The lake has an area of 
about 125 square miles. It is of the nature of a settling 
basin, and when its waters enter Sabine Pass, through 
which they are discharged into the Gulf of Mexico, they 
are perfectly clear. Sabine Pass is to be the nearest harbor 
at tidewater for the region lying between the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains. The sides and bottom 
of the harbor are chiefly alluvium and soft clay. The 
channel will, therefore, be easily and inexpensively 
maintained. 

United States Gunboat Annapolis Launched. 
Che United States gunboat Annapolis. one of the four 
new vessels of her class, was launched at the Crescent 
shipyard in Elizabethport, N. J., on Dec. 28. The ships 
of the same cless are the Newport and Vicksburg, built 
by the Bath Iron Works, and the Princeton, built by 
John H. Dialogue & Son. The Annapolis isa composite, 
single screw boat, and will carry six 4-in. rapid-fire guns, 
four 6-pounders, and two 1-pounders. She is framed in 
steel and is built with a steel double bottom, being 
planked with 4 in. of yellow pine to just above the water 


line. The planks are fastened by manganese bronze 
bolts and are then covered by copper sheathing. The 
stem, sternpost and rudder are all of bronze. Her 


large sail area and hull will enable her to make most of 
of her passages under sail, while her light draft will 
enable her to visit almost every port. She is 168 ft. on 
the water line, 200 ft. over all, and 35 ft. beam, with a 
displacement of 1,000 tons. All the wood, even to the 
decks, has been fireproofed. The vessel was designed by 
Chief Constructor Phisip Hichborn. Engineer in-Chief 
Melville has permitted the use of water tubular boilers 
of the Babcock and Wilcox type, so that steam of 225 lbs. 
pressure will be used, with fast running engines propor- 
tioned for this pressure. Twel¥e knots is the guaranteed 
speed. The trial trip will take place some time in Feb- 
ruary and the boat will be delivered to the Secretary of 
the Navy on March 1. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 

The Montreal Street Railway Co. gave six tens of 
turkey and three tons of plum pudding to its employees 
as a Christmas gift. 

The Commercial Cable Company has obtained com- 
plete control of the Postal Telegraph Co. The two com- 
panies have always worked in harmony. 

The ferryboat New Brunswick of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, running between New York and Jersey City, 
was burned to the water’s edge on Dec. 28. A car shed 
of the Brooklyn Heights Street Railroad at Ridge- 
wocd, N. Y., was burned on Dee. 27. Loss, $25,000. The 
machine shops of the Northern Pacific at Glendive, 
Mont., were damaged by fire on Dec. 23 to the extent of 
$55,000. 

A passenger train of the Chicago & Alton was stopped 
by robbers at the ‘‘ Blue Cut,” near Independence, Mo., 
on the night of Dec. 23, and about $3,000 taken from the 
express car. The robbers cut this car off from the rest 
of the train, and ran forward some distance, and after 
the robbery they cut off the engine and ranfa mile or two 
farther, indicating that someone in the party had pretty 
good judgment in handling cars and enyines. The Blue 
Cut has been the scene of several other robberies. 

According to a press despatch from Washingtwn a bill 
has been introduced in Congress to require railroad 
companies to block fregs, switches and guard rails, ‘‘ex- 
cept in yards.’”’ As the author of the bill has, by the last 
clause, neutralized whatever value his bill possessed, it 
may not be unfair to assume that he is equally ignorant 
in other respects, and has forgotten to inquire how the 
general government can, under the constitution, regulate 
such a detail as this. Perhaps, however, he intends the 
bill to apply only in the District of Columbia and in the 
territories. 

‘he Chicago General Railway Co., a street line in Chi- 
cago, which has for some time sold six tickets for 25 
cents, which tickets were used by about one-third of all 
the passengers carried, has discontinued their sale, thus 
making all fares five cents. The officers of the company 
say that, as the recent action of the Mayor, vetoing the 
ordinance reducing fares on other street lines, indicates 
that. people do not desire to ride for less than five cents, 
the Chicago General Co. may as well collect that sum. 
‘* We donot wish to force a four-cent fare upon the 

people,” they say. 

The conductors and motormen of the West End Street 
Railroad, of Boston, started to strike on Dec. 23, and 
created a good deal of excitement, but there seems to 
have been a compromise of some sort, and the stoppage 
of traffic was of short duration. The men in the brother- 
hood seem to have have had a misunderstanding about 
carrying out the orders of their leaders. The suspen- 
sion of work continued long enough, however, to lead 
the company to employ a large number of new men, 
and protracted conferences followed concerning the 
reinstatement of the old employees whose places had 
been filled. 

The officers of the Philadelphia & Reading, in the 
goodness of their hearts, ran special trains over three 
divisions, one night last week, for the accommodation of 
the tramps along the road, stopping to pick them up 


wherever they happened to be {found. This instance is 
mentioned in a Philadelphia paper as evidence that 
corporations are not devoid of souls: but whether the 
‘“‘hoboes”’ look at it in that way is rather doubtful, for 
they were taken from their firesides in the flag stations 
and other shanties along the road in the dead of night, 
and were taken to a destination which may not have 
been entirely to their liking; that is, to the Norristown 
and Doylestown jails. 

The District Court of Athens County, O., has decided 
in favor of the Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo Rail- 
road the suit against it of the Buckeye Coal Co., de- 
manding damages for failure to furnish coal cars in 
1892 and 1893. The Common Pleas Court, on the report 
of a referee (who, by the way, examined 800 lbs. of rec- 
ords), decided in favor of the coal company, fixing the 
damages at $3,800, this sum being the estimated profits 
on 482 cars of coal which would have been shipped if the 
cars could have been furnished. The railread, in its 
defense, claimed to have distributed cars equitably, 
according to the volume of business that had been done by 
each eoal shipper during the time when cars were plenty. 
The Circuit Court, in reversing the decision of the Com- 
mon Pleas Court, held that the railroad company was 
not guilty of any wrong; had distributed the cars 
fairly, had its road properly equipped; and that if the 
plaintiff had suffered it was in consequence of the un- 
usual and extraordinary press of business which 
the defendant could not foresee; that the equipment 
during the scarce period comprised about 12,000 cars, 
and that the demand was unprecedented: that the plain- 
tiff still had the coal and to say that the plaintifi’s dam- 
age was loss of profit which it would have received was 
speculative and too remote. 


The Cartagena & Magdalena Railroad. 

The controversy between the Colombian government 
and the officers of the Cartagena& Magdalena Railroad 
Co., as to the proper interpretation of the clause of the con- 
cession regarding the rates which the railroad company 
could charge, has been amicably settled. The dispute was 
finally left to the decision of arbitrators appointed under 
a clause of the concession, and this tribunal has unani- 
mously decided in favor of the position of the railroad 
company’s officers.g hey have insisted that the company 
was privileged to follow the custom of Colombia and 
charge for freight either by weight or bulk, without re- 
gard to a provision in the charter which the government 
construed to mean that the company could only charge 
by weight. The dispute was not a very important one, 
but it acquired some notice because of the temper dis- 
ere and the threat of the government to imprison 

r. Ford, the General Manager of the company. Some 
further particulars will be found inthe Railroad Gazette 
of Sept. 11, 1893, page 643, and Oct. 2, 1893, page 693. 


The Cascade Tunnel of the Great Northern, 

Mr. H. C. Henry, of Seattle, Wash., formerly of the 
firm of Shepard, Henry & Co., which had the most im- 
portant contracts on the extension of the Great North- 
ern to Helena, and more recently on the Pacific exten- 
sion to the Coast, has taken the contract to build the ap- 
proaches to the proposed tunnel through the Cascade 
Mountains. Preliminary work has already been started, 
and it is expected that the work included in the contract 
will be completed within six months. The tunnel will 
be approximately 214 miles long and will reduce the 
summit grade of the Great Northern at this point by 
about 1,000 ft. In connection with this work a reference 
to the profiles of the Transcontinental lines of this 
country, which were published in the Railroad Gazette 
of June 30, 1893, will be interesting. 


A New Car Dumping Machine. 

A company is now being organized among Cleveland, 
O., coal shippers for the erection of anew car dumping 
machine. ‘I'he plant, which will be the fourth of its 
kind in Cleveland, will cost about $25,000, and will be 
used for the transfer of coal that comes into Cleveland 
over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Hiawatha on ‘¢ Shorts.’? 

A revision of certain instructions on a leading rail- 
road brought out the following extraordinary result: 

‘*When the consignee discovers, when he finds out in 
his warehouse, finds by checking up his invoice, that the 
merchandise he’s charged with, that he’s charged for by 
the shipper, that it’s short of what he paid for, he must 
make an affidavit, he must swear he never got it, and 
must furnish to the agent, the original bill of purchase, 
bill of lading and paid freight bill, 

‘‘ And the agent must then send them promptly to the 
Freight Claim Agent, with a statement of the biliing, 
on the blank made for that purpose. 

** All such claims shall have attention, shall be scru- 
tinized and settled, shall be promptly paid or turned 
down, by the lynx-eyed Freight Claim Agent.” 


A Use for English Canals, 

Of the many schemes for lowering railroad rates, 
Transport, Dec. 18, gives one which it considers “ ut- 
terly impracticable.” This scheme is that of Mr. W. B. 
Cook. C. B., and proposes to draw off the water from 
the long distance canals and lay down on the bed a 
single line of standard gage railroad with 90-pound rails, 
Grades are to take the place of locks, and such portions 
of the waterways as might be required to eonnect the 
rails with other canals not transformed, or with rivers, 
will be retained. In the working of the system, it is 
proposed to use a standard narrow canal-boat for the 
collection and transportation of goods from ships or 
from works on any waterway section, and by means of 
transfer locks to float the boat when loaded on to long 
cars which will then be drawn out of the locks, formed 
into a train and hauled by locomotives over the railroad 
at a speed equal to that of ordinary freight trains. If 
the goods are to be delivered on a river or waterway sec- 
tion, the boats will be refloated from the wagons by 
means of another transfer lock and taken thence to 
their destination. The operation, itis stated, will take 
only three to five minutes. *A single line of rails, with 
sidings and turnouts, would, it is claimed, be sufficient 
to take care of ten times the amount of traffic at 
present on the canals. 

A Landslide on the Canadian Pacific. 

Mr. Robert B. Stanton has recently returned from 
British Columbia, where he was called some weeks 
ago by the Canadian Pacific Railway Co., to in 


spect a peculiar effect of irrigation on lands con- 
tiguous to their road, and to testify as an ex- 
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pert witness in the matter in a suit brought by the 
railroad company against the farmers. Associated with 
Mr. Stanton in this case was James D. Schuyler. The 
action was brought in the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia, before His Lordship Justice Drake and a 
jury, to secure an injunction against the farmers of 
the Thompson River, to prevent them from further 
irrigating and thus causing landslides that swept 
down upon the track of the railroad company. : 

Mr. Stanton describes the condition of affairs at this 
place as follows: ‘‘ Along the Thompson River the land 
rises in benches from 50 to 500 ft. above the river. The 
soil is gravelly. with a clay sub-soil. Much water is 
needed to irrigate it. The farmers use great quantities 
of water from creeks back in the mountains, and the 
ground, becoming saturated, softens and begins to take 
a journey on its own account. It comes off in great 
chunks that sweep the railroad bed aside and into the 
river. In one place 66 acres were slid down in a lump, 
and in another place the land was 300 ft. deep, and in 
another 500 feet. I estimated that in one land- 
slide I inspected there were 32,000,000 tons of earth. 
This country where these landslides occur is about six 
miles long, and the railroad company has been put to 
immense expense to maintain its road. Attimes the 
road has been shoved out of place 5 ft. in a night, caus- 
ing great expense to replace it. The facts were all 
brought out in court, and the jury, after being out 40 
minutes, brought in a verdict in favor of the railroad 
company, finding that it was the irrigation of the land 
that caused the landslides.” 


The British Metor Syndicate. 

A very remarkable prospectus has recently been pub- 
lished in London offering for subscription at £3 per 
share the stock of the British Motor Syndicate, to the 
amount of about £1.000,000. The London Economist 
and other financial journals have called attention_ to 
some extraordinary statements in the prospectus and to 
significant omissions, warning the British investor of 
the alluremerts laid before him without much more 
solid basis than ‘“ generalities, set out with the most 
lavish employment of adjectives, and with all the at- 
tractiveness of which the printer’s art is capable.” It is 
pointed out that there are no data upon which an inde- 
pendent judgment as to the value of the stock could be 
made. Investors are practically asked to take nearly 
£3,000,000 of stock for patents which are said to have 
cost (in cash and shares) ‘‘over £160,000.” In the ven- 
dors’ claim to control all the fundamental patents for 
motor carriages as well as minor patent rights for the 
manufacture of motors and their parts, whatever 
agency might be used to drive the vehicles: the pros- 
pectus was unfortunate in its phraseology, for it was 
immediately pointed out that it is a fundamental rule 
of English law that a principle cannot. be made the sub- 
ject of a valid patent, and all that can be legally claimed 
for the parents of the syndicatefis that they cover im- 
provements in matters of detail. ‘“‘ They may cover 
ways of doing things in the best manner vet discovered, 
but they cannot prevent the thing being done at all. and 
they certainly cannot be regarded as having reached a 
stage of perfection and finality.”” In commenting fur- 
ther on the prospectus, the Economist says: ‘*‘ What it 
chiefly lacks is any sort of data upon which the public 
ceuld judge for themselves what grounds, if any. there 
are for assuming that reasonable dividends will be 
earned upon the amount to which the capital of the 
syndicate has been inflated.” 


The Guatemala Northern. 

This road has now been completed from Puerto Barrios 
to Zacapa, 100 miles. Zacapa is about half way between 
theeast coast and the city of Guatemala. The road, when 
completed. will bring the capital several days nearer to 
citieson the Gulf, and the Atlantic will then be as easily 
reached as the Pacific is now. At Guatemala City the 
road will counect with the Guatemala Central, which is 
now in operation from that city to the pert of San Jose, 
on the Pacific, Sylvanus Miller is the Construction 
Engineer and Contractor. 


A Comfortable Arrangement. 

Mr. Robert B. Stanton has this to say about the Cana- 
dian Pacific eating-houses: ‘‘The eating-houses are mag- 
nificent, especially that at North Bend. Harvey’s houses 
on the Santa Fe are justly celebrated, but the Canadian 
Pacific houses beat his all to pieces. At North Bend two 
Scotch lassies, the Misses Mollison, run the house, and 
the finest eating I ever had in my life I found there— 
venison and game cooked to a turn,and soon. Seven 
courses were served, and they gave the traveler plenty 
of time. I asked the conductor when he was going to 
start, and he waved his hand toward the people eating 
and said ‘When everybody’s done we will start.’ ”’ 


Exports of Southern Iron. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. has sold dur- 
ing the past year for export 33,990 tons of iron distrib- 
uted as follows: To England, 19,300 tons; to Italy, 4,950 
tons: to Germany, 1,000 tons: to Austria, 1,000 tons: to 
Mexico, 380 tons; to Canada, 4,360 tons; to Japan, 3,000 
tons; total exports, 33,990 tons. Practically all the iron 
has been sold since July 1. It is stated that the prices 
obtained were in most cases better than those received 
on domestic business. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


An order for 40 locomotives for the Nippon Railway of 
Japan is reported to have gone to the Baldwin Works. 











CAR BUILDING. 





The Colorado Midland will shortly give out the orders 
for cars referred to in our issue of Oct. 23 last. 


One of the Guatemalan roads, probably the Guate- 


mala Northern, a new road, will shortly purchase addi- 
tional freight equipment. 

H. C. Dayton & Co., New York, export agents of the 
Bloomsburg Car Works, during December, 1896, shipped 
64 freight and 4 passenger cars to Central America and 
South America. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Bellaire, O.—The Bellaire, Janesville & Cincinnati 
has completed eleven new steel bridges on the part of 
the line running from Bellaire to Woodsfield. They 
were built to replace wooden structures carried away by 
the floods of last July and August. 

Bloomsburg, Pa.—The King Bridge Co., Cleveland, 
O., has been given the contract,for the new inter-county 


bridge over Roaring Creek, on the line of Columbia and 
Northumberland counties. It will be 74 ft. long, and 
cost $1,450. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The plans for the Seneca street via- 
duct have been approved by the Grade Crossing Com- 
seers The total length of the structure will be 
3 rs 


Coquille, Ore.—The Town Council has voted to build 
a new bridge on the West Side. 


Elkland, Pa.—The Owego Bridge Co. has been given 
the contract to increase the width of the iron bridge 
at this point two feet. This is the same county bridge 
which is also to be increased in length by 32 ft., at the 
contract price of $2,600. 


Fayetteville, W. Va.—The Court of Fayette Countv 
has contracted with the West Virginia Bridge Works, of 
Charlestown. for the construction of two steel bridges 
over New River. The bridges are each in the neighbor- 
hood of 200 ft. long, and the contract price is $28,500. 
Work is to begin as soon as the superstructures are 
completed in the shops, and the water will permit. 


Iowa City, [a.—Plans and specifications of a three- 
span bridge, 213 ft. long, with wrought-iron tube founda 
tions and one stone sbutment, and on which the Super 
visors of Johnson County ask bids until Jan. 8, are on 
file in the Auditor’s office. 


Manasquan, N. J.—The new bridge between Point 
Pleasant and this place, for which Ocean and Monmouth 
counties have just awarded the contract to the Berlin 
Tron Bridge Co., East Berlin, Conn., will be one of the 
longest highway bridges in the Uuited States, being 
1,910 ft. in length. The Secretary of War has ordered a 
draw span built in this bridge which will give two clear 
openinings, one of 45 ft. and the other of 50 ft. The con- 
tract includes the substructure as well as the super- 
structure. 


Neshame, N. J.—The Central Railroad of New Jer- 
sey has awarded a contract tothe New Jersey Steel & 
Iron Co., Trenton, N. J., for a two-span single track 
steel through bridge at this point. The bridge will cross 
the Raritan River on South Branch Division. The Phe- 
nix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, Pa.. secured the contract 
for a similar bridge crossing the Raritan River at Three 
Bridges, N. J., on same division. 


Owego, N. Y.—The Owego Bridge Co. has contracts 
for an iron bridge at Montoursville, Pa., to cost $1,750, 
and for a $3,050 bridge in Tioga County, Pa. 


Rossland, B. C.—Among the improvements which 
will be at once undertaken by the Nelson & Fort Shep- 
pard Railway Co. will be the construction of a sub- 
por wagon bridge across Centre Star Gulca, at acost 
of $6,000. 


St. Paul, Minn.—The conference committee has in- 
cluded an item of $25,000 for bridge repairs in its tax 
estimate for next year, and a motion appropriating 
$17,500 for the Ray mond avenue bridge was adopted. 


Seaforth, Ont.—The County Engineer has reported 
that Tiplady’s bridge should be 25ft inlength. It is 
also recommended that Bannockburn bridge _ be built of 
iron or steel. Provided the adjoining county pay half 
the cost, the Road and Bridge Committee has recom- 
mended that the bridge on the boundary of Usborneand 
Biddulph be rebuilt. 








RAILROAD LAW- NOTES OF DECISIONS. 





Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


In the Federal Court it is held that itis not a violation 
of the interstate commerce act for a railrvuad to make a 
difference in its rates for the transportation of merchan- 
dise between different seasons of the year, carrying the 
same article at a lower rate during the summer. or dull, 
months, than during the winter, or busy, months.' 

The Supreme Court of the United States holds that an 
act requiring white and colored persons to be furnished 
with separate accommodations on trains does not violate 
Const. Amend. 13, abolishing slavery and involuntary 
servitude. And further that a state statute requiring 
railroads to provide separate accommodations for white 
and colored persons. and making a passenger insisting 
on cccupying a coach or compart ment other than theone 
set apart for his race liable to fineor imprisonment, does 
not violate Const. Amend. 14, by abridging the privileges 
or immunities of United States citizens. or depriving 

ersons of liberty or property. without due process of 
a by denying them the equal protection of the 
aw. 

In acase in the Federal Court a contract by which 
the Union Pacific granted to other companies the use of 
its bridge was executed on the solicitation of the former 
company, and the terms thereof were substantially as 
proposed by itself. [t was approved promptly and with 
unanimity by the stockholders of the Union Pacific, and 
the other companies abandoned their scheme of building 
another bridge in reliance on the contract, entered upon 
the performance thereof, amd expended large sums in 
carrying it out, and the consideration for the contract 
was apparently fair and reasonable. The Supreme 
Court of the United States holds that it was proper to 
compel the grantor company to specifically perform its 
contract. 

In Ohio authority to a railroad company to build a 
bridge over its track where it crosses a street will not 
prevent the city from afterwards removing the bridge, 
and changing the grade, so as to make the street cross 
the track on a level.‘ 

Injuries to Passengers, Employees and Strangers. 

In Nebraska it is held that a passenger who attempted 
to alight from a car standingon a high trestle, with 
notice of its situation, was guilty of criminal negligence 
precluding a recovery for his death, which occurred as 
the result of the attempt.5 

In Illinois, one is not, as a matter of law, guilty of 
contributory negligence in boarding an electric car while 
it is in motion.® 

In Nebraska on attempting to alight at her destination 
from the car in which she rode. plaintiff discovered that 
the car had stopped before it reached the station plat-. 
form, and that the ground at that place was covered 
with water. She then hurried through the car, and 
through the next car in front,in order to reach the 
platform ; but, before she had time to alight, the train 
started. and, there being no one at the step to help her, 
she jumped off on the platform, and was injured. The 
Supreme Court rules that she was not guilty of “ crimi- 
nal negligence,” within the statute (making every rail- 
road company the insurer of its passengers’ safety. ex- 
cept when the injury done arises from the criminal neg- 
ligence of the passenger injured), and was hence entitled 
to recover.’ 


Tn Mississippi plaintiff inquired of defendant’s ticket 
agent the price of a first class ticket, and. on being in 
formed, asked for such ticket, and paid the price de- 
manded. The nrice stated was, in fact that of a second- 
class ticket. and the ticket furnished was a second-class 
ticket. On presenting it to the conductor. plaintiff was 
required to go into a second-class car, but, though pro- 
testing. he did not explain the circumstances connected 
with the purchase. Arule of the road required con- 
ductors to permit a passenger who had failed to get the 
ticket desired, on complaint made of the true condition, 
to ride in the car he would have been entitled to but for 
the mistake, on payment of the difference in price The 
Supreme Court rules that plaintiff could complain only 
of the action of the ticket agent, and that he was en- 
titled only to nominal damages bv reason thereof.® 

The Federal Court holds that a railroad cannot by 
conditions in the contract of carriage limit its liability 
for injuries to persons carried on its trains, caused by 
the negligence of its servants: and an attempt to limit 
the authority of an agent of such a company to make 
contracts of carriage, within the ordinary scope of his 
authority, by reauiring such a condition to be inserted 
in the contracts. is nugatory.® 

The Supreme Court of Iowa decides that where a ship- 
ping contract, permitting the shipper to accompany his 
stock, and return. without extra charge. does not spec- 
ify the route by which he shall return, a general usage 
of the carrier to allow a return by either of two routes 
will, if known to the shipper when the contract is made, 
be presumed a part thereof.'° 

In Massachusetts plaintiff, while employed as a brake- 
man on another railroad. was engaged on such road in 
switching a platform car owned by defendant railroad 
company, on which was an oil tank. There were blocks 
fastened to the car at each end of the tank, to hold it in 
position, and extending some distance beyon the lower 
part of the tank. It wasin the day-time. and plaintiff 
had full charge of the car. In climbing off it at the end, 
while the car was in motion, he placed his hand between 
the block and the end of the tank, where there was a 
small space, and, as the car struck a stationary car, the 
shock caused the tank to slip against plaintiff’s hand, 
crushing his fingers. The Supreme Court rules that. as 
there was room for plaintiff to have taken hold of the 
block beyond where the tank would strike it, he must be 
considered as a negligent, or as having assumed the 
risk. in placing his hand where he did. and, further, that, 
there being no evidence showing that the snace between 
the tank and the block had existed when the car left its 
own roa’, defendant could not be charged with neg- 
ligence in its construction." 

In Texas a railroad is held liable for injuries to a boy 
by his being thrown froma hand-car by negligence of 
its employees in operating it while riding thereon by in- 
vitation of such employees, though the invitation was 
given. and the boy was riding thereon, in violation of its 
rules. 12 

The Supreme Comrt of the United States decides that 
the boss of a gang of ten or fifteen men engaged in mak- 
ing repairs on a railroad, wherever the same may be 
necessary, over a distance of three sections, aiding and 
assisting the regular section gangs, is not a Superintend- 
ent of a separate department, or in control of a distinct 
branch of the master’s work,so asto make the master 
liable for an injury to one of the gang by his neglect, 
although he has power to employ and discharge his 
men and direct them in their work.1% 

In Illinois the running of an enginein violation of a 
city ordinance may be shown in favor of an employee of 
the company injured in its switch yards within the 
city. 

In Alabama it is held that a switchman who was in- 
jured while attempting to uncouple a car from in front 
of an ordinary road locomotive, having a pilot, while in 
mdtion—such act being shown to be very dangerous— 
when the engineer was subject to his orders, and he had 
the right to have the engine stopped while uncoupling 
the car, was guilty of contributory negligence, even if 
acting under direct orders of a superior. ** 

In New York it is decided that a street-car company is 
not chargeable with negligence in permitting a switch 
leading to the car barn to be open, whereby a passing 
car was derailed, and the driver killed. where it appears 
that the switch was in good order, and of the kind 
generally used by other companies, that it was only 
opened in the morning to let cars out of the barn, 
and in the evening to let them in, that during the day 
it was securely fastened with ar®iron plug, that the cars 
had been passing it every three minutes during the day 
of the accident, and there was no evidence as to how the 
switch was opened.: ° 

In West Virginia it is ruled that where a brakeman, 
in attempting to withdraw the coupling pin and un- 
couple a car from the engine and tender, stands with 
one foot on the bumper belonging to each car, and, with 
his lantern in his left hand, leans forward and reaches 
with his right to withdraw the coupling-pin, which has 
already been withdrawn by a fellow brakeman, and the 
cars separating cause him to fall between the cars and to 
be run over and injured, he cannot recover.17 

In Wisconsin, where a railroad allows ashes to be 
thrown on its tracks, and an employee while coupling 
cars falls over them and isinjured, it is liable therefor. '* 

In an Indiana case the verdict found that. as plaintiff 
was riding in a sleigh. as the guest of a neighbor. who 
was a careful and competent driver, he looked, and did 
not see any train; that the snow on the ground would 
have prevented him from hearing an approaching train 
had he listened: that. when within 70 ft. of the defend- 
ant’s track, plaintiff told the driver that he had better 
stop, as there might bea train coming: that the team 
was driven on toward the track at a brisk trot; and that, 
when it reached the crossing. it was struck by a train, 
and plaintiff was injured. The Supreme Court holds 
that it affimatively appeared that plaintiff was free 
from contributory negligence. 

In Pennsylvania it is held that where the evidence 
shows that the injured person, when within 30 feet of 
the railroad crossing, had an unobstructed view of the 
track for at least a quarter of a mile, and could not have 
stopped, looked and listened without seeing the ap- 

roaching train, contributory negligence will be in- 

erred, as a matter of law 2° 

Tn Texas the knowledge of deceased as to the custom- 
ary manner of operating trains in defendant’s yards is 
competent on the question of contributory negli- 
gence.?! 

In Kentucky defendant’s freight conductor had been 
in the habit of allowing plaintiff, with other small beys, 
to help unload freight, and of giving them a free ride to 
a water tank some distance from the depot: hut, on the 
day the injury was received, plaintiff did not help un- 
load, and was not asked to help or promised a free ride, 
but got on the train with the other boys, and rode to the 
tank, and got off the train safely. After the train had 
started again, plaintiff caught hold of a ladder handle, 
and, in afterwards jumping from the train, landed on a 
pile of coal, part of which slipped under his feet, and 
threw him under the wheels. The conductor did not 
know , that: plaintiff was on the train until after it 
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started from the depot, and did not see him get on again 
after the train left the tank. The Supreme Court rules 
that defendant was not liable.?? 

In New York. plaintiff, who was familiar with the sur- 
roundings, alighted from a train, at a village where it 
stopped only for eoal and water, a short distance from 
the passenger station. Starting for the station, on an- 
other track, while under the coal chute, which extended 
over the track, and left no room to get off at the sides, 
he was struck by a train coming from in front, and which 
heknew was due at about that time. The train could 
have been seen some distance ahead, but, just before be- 
ing struck, smoke from an engine gotin his eyes. Thene 
was also considerable noise from other engines, and it 
was impossible to move quickly. owing to the track’s be- 
ing wet from the water tank. The Supreme Court rules 
that, as matter of law, he was guilty of contributory 
negligence. 2% 

In New York in an action to recover damages for the 
death of a child about 31% years old, it appeared that the 
child’s mother sent her and her sister, a child five years 
old, to a shoe store, to reach which they were obliged to 
cross defendant’s electric railroad track. The mother 
knew this when she sent the children, and she testified 
that she thought it was dangerous, and that she told the 
children to be careful of the cars. While they were 
crossing the track, decedent was struck by an ap- 
proaching car. The Supreme Court’ holds that the 
mother was guilty of such negligence as barred a re- 
covery.?+ 

In New Yorkin an action for the death of plaintiff's 
decedent in a collision ata crossing, at which four of 
defendant’s main tracks, and also the tracks of another 
company, crossed a much-traveled street at grade, and 
at which defendant was accustomed to keep a flagman, 
there was evidence that just before the collision, which 
occurred in the morning, while it’ was yet dusk, the 
flagman left his post ; that, as plaintiff approached the 
crossing, a freight train was passing; that there wasa 
man at the crossing with alantern, acting as flagman; 
that, after the freight train passed, he signalled that the 
tracks were clear; and that plaintiff, in attempting to 
cross, was struck bya train punning at the speed of 40 
miles an hour. The Supreme Court rules that the fact 
that decedent could have seen the train by which he was 
struck after he had gotten on the track next to the one 
on which the train was approaching does not, as a 
matter of law, render him guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, where it appears that, if he had seen the train, he 
would have had only afew seconds to determine bis 
action in escaping the impending danger, as he not only 
had the right to rely on the flagman’s assurance of 
safety, but also he may have mistaken the track upon 
which the train was approaching.?> 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 
Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 
Canada Southern, | per cent., payable Feb. 1. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, quarterly, 14 per cent., 
payable Jan. 2. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, quarterly, 1 per 
cent., payable Jan. 5. . 
Dayton & Michigan, quarterly, 2 per cent. on pre- 
ferred guaranteed stock, payable Jan. 5. 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, quarterly, 
per cent., payable Jan. 20. 
Fitchburg, 2 per cent. oa preferred stock, payable Jan. 
S 
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15. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 3 per cent., payable 
Feb. 1. 

Michigan Central, 2 per cent., payable Feb. 1. 

New York Central & Hudson River, quarterly, 1 per 
cent.. pavable Jan. 15 

Norfolk & Southern, quarterly, 1 per cent., payable 
Jan. Il. ‘ 

Northern Central, 4 per cent., payable Jan. 15. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 34% per cent., 
payable Jan.2. _ 

Southwestern, $2.50, payable Jan. 5. 

Worcester, Nashua & Rochester, 2'¢ per cent., paya- 
ble Jan. 2. 
Stockholders’ Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 


Allentown, annual, Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, 
Jan 11. ; 

Illinois & Iowa, annual, Chicago, Jan. 20. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, 
Wilmington, Del., Jan. 13. : 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, annual, Pittsburgh,. Pa., 
Jan. 25. 

St: Louis, Vandalia & Terre Haute, annual, Green- 
ville, Ill., Jan. 12. A uk 

San Francisco & North Pacific, annual, 222 Sansome 
street, San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 19. 

Terre Haute & Indianapolis, annual, Terre Haute, 
Ind., Jan. 4. ‘ ; 

Western New York & Pennsylvania, annual, 104 
South Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 11. 
Technical Meetings. 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The American Association of General Baggage 
Agents will hold a convention at Richmond, Va.. on 
Jan. 20. i897. iar 

The International Association of Car Accountants 
will hold a convention at New Orleans, La., on Feb. 23, 
1807. 

The American Railway Association will hold its con- 
vention at Richmond, Va., on April 7, 1897. 

The National Convention of Railroad Commissioners 
will be held at St. Louis, Mo., on May 11, 1897, 


annual, 


The International Association of Ticket Agents will 

—_ a convention at San Antonio, Tex., on March 10, 
f 

The Association of American Railway Accounting 
 pamet will hold a convention at Richmond, Va., on 
May 26, 1897. 

The Association of perme A Claim Agents will hold 
its convention at St. Louis, Mo., during the last week of 
May, 1897. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association will hold its 
annual convention at O!d Point Comfort, Va., beginning 
June 8, 1897. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tion will hold itsannual convention at Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., beginning June 15, 1897. 

The National Association of Local Freight Agents’ 
Associations will hold a convention at Washington, D. 
C , on June 8, 1897. 

The Association of Railway Telearaph Superintend- 
ents will hold a convention at Niagara Falls, N. Y., on 
June 16, 1897. 

The National Association of Car Service Managers 
will hold a convention at Boston, Mass., on June 16, 
1897. 

The Train Despatchers’ Association of America will 
hold a convention at Detroit, Mich., on June 22, 1897, 

The Railway Signalling Club will meet on the second 
Tuesday of the monthsof January, March, May, Septem- 
ber and November, in Chicago. 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago on the 
third Tuesday of each month. at 2 p m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at 12 West Thirty- 
first street, New York City, on the third Thursday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at Wesieyan 
Hall, Bromfield street, Boston, Mass., on the second 
Tuesday of each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iroquois, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on the second Friday of January, March, 
May, September and November. at 2 p. m. 

The Southern and Southwestern Railway Club meets 
at the Kimball House, Atlanta, Ga., on the third Thurs- 
day in January, April, August and November. 

The Northwestern Railroad Club meets at the Ryan 
Hotel, St. Paul, on the second Tuesday of each month, at 


8 p. m. 

Whe Northwestern Track and Bridge Association 
meets at the St. Paul Union Station on the Friday follow- 
ing the second Wednesday of March, June, September 
and December, at 2.30 p. m. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers meets at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, New 
York, on the first and third Wednesdays in each month, 
at 8 p. m. 

The Western Society of Engineers meets in its rooms 
on the first Wednesday of each month, at 8 p.m., to 
hear reports, and for the reading and discussion of 
papers. The headquarters of the Society are at 1736- 
1739 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia meets at the 
House of the Club, 1122 Girard street, Philadelphia, on 
the first and third Saturdays of each month, at 8 p. m., 
except during July and August. 

The Denv:ir Society of Civil Engineers meets at 3 
Jacobson B ock, Denver, Col., on the second Tuesday 
cf each month except during July and August. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at 
Helena, Mont., on the third Saturday in each month, at 
7.30 p. m. 

The Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis meets in the 
Public Library ee Minneapolis, Minn., on the first 
Thursday in each month. , ; 

The Canadian Society of Civil Engineers meets at its 
rooms, 112 Mansfield street, Montreal, P. Q., every alter- 
nate Thursday, at 8 p. m. ; 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland meets in the 
Case Library Building, Cleveland, O., on the second 
Tuesday in each month, at 8p.m. Semi-monthly meet- 
ings are held on the fourth Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati meets at the rooms 
of the Literary Club, No. 25 East Eighth street, Cincin- 
nati, O., on the third Thursday in each month, at 7:30 
p.m. Address P. O. Box 333. a 

The Engineers and Architects’ Club of Louisville 
meets in the Norton Building, Fourth avenue and Jeffer- 
son street. on the second Thursday each month at 8 p. m. 

The Western Foundry men’s Association meets in the 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on the third Wednesday 
of each month. S. T. Johnston, Monadnock Block, Chi- 
cago, is secretary. 

The Engineers’ Club of Columbus, (0.), meets at 1234 
North High street, on the first and third Saturdays 
from September to June. . 

The Engineers’ and Architects’ Association of Southern 
California meets each third pachianencrsiay Se the month in 
the Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western New York holds 
regular meetings the first Monday in each month, ex- 
cept in the months of July and August, at the Buffalo 
Library Building. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul. meets on 
the first Monday of each mont’. except June, July, Au- 
gust and September. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western New York meets 
on the first Monday of each month at the Society’s rooms 
in the Buffalo Library. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers meets at 715 
Tremont Temple, Boston, on the third Wednesday in 


each month, at 7:30 p. m. : ; 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets in the Mis 
souri Historical Society Building, corner Sixteenth street 
and Lucas place, St. Louis, on the first and third 
Wednesdays in each month. 

The Engineering Association o, 
the eho. Thursday in each mont 
sociation headquarters are at The 
ing House, Nashville. Tenn. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 
meets at 410 Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., on the third 
Tuesday in each month, at 7:30 - m. ; 

The Technical Society of the Pacific Coast meets at its 
rooms in the Academy of Sciences Building, 819 Market 
street. San Francisco, Cal., on the first Friday in each 
month, at 8 p. m. : Ba. - 

‘The Association of Engineers of Virginia holds in, 
formal meetings on the third Wednesday of each month- 
from September to May, inclusive, at 710 Terry Building 
Roanoke, at . p. m. 

Western Society of Engineers. 

The annual banquet of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers will be held at the Technical Club, 228 Clark street, 
Chicago, on Tuesday evening, Jan. 5, at 7 p. m. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland. 

A stmi-monthly meeting of the club was held in its 
rooms, Case Library Building, Dec. 22, President Howe 
in the chair, 22 members and 8 visitors present. Mr. 
Jos. W. Willard presented a short and interesting paper 
upon Modern Explosives, their manufacture and modes 
of use. Dr. C. F. Mabery, of Case School of Applied 
Science, followed with a comprehensive demonstration 


the South meets on 
at 8 p.m. The As- 
umberland Publish- 


of the chemistry of pee and the various high explo- 
a and of their comparative properties and 
qualities. : 


Buffalo Association of Railway Superintendents. 


The annual meeting of this association was held in 
Buffalo, Dec. 17. The principal discussion of the meet- 
ing was on supplies for caboose cars and for small sta- 
tions, with a paper by Mr. C. T. Dabney, of the Western 
New York & Pennsylvania. Several members related 
their experience, showing that the introduction of sys- 
tematic methods in this department had resulted in de- 
cided economy. The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, E. F. Knibloe (Buffalo 
Creek): Vice-President, J. P. Bradfield; Secretary, W. 
W. Halsey 


National Association of Manufacturers. 


The Executive Committee of the association met at- 
Philadelphia on Dec. 18 to arrange plans for the forth- 
coming convention of the Association at Philadelphia 
on Jan. 26, 27 and 28. The convention will be held in the 
new Horticultural Hall, which has ample accommoda 
tions for a large gathering. A general invitation is 
extended to manufacturers of the United States to be 
present at this meeting. 


The Central Railway Club. 


The next regular meeting of the Central Railway Club 
will be held on Jan. 8 at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, at 
which time officers will be elected for the ensuing year. 
Reports by the committees will be submitted on the fol- 
lowing subjects: ‘Apprentice Boys in Railroad Shops?” 
Committee, John Mackenzie, M. L. Flynn, E. D. Nelson, 
W. G. Taber, W. Lavery. ‘As inconvenience is experi- 
enced in practice, is it necessary to apply repair cards 
indicating repairs made upon cars in transit, in view of 
the fact that such repairs are sometimes made by train- 
men and others who have not the facilities to make 
such application? What exception, if any, should be 
made to the rule covering this question?” Committee, 
J. R. Petrie, George Faber, G. N. Dow, William Shone, 
Robert Potts. ‘Brick Arches in Locomotive Fire- 
Boxes,” Committee, F. B Griffith. George Hazelton, E. P. 
Mooney, A. E. Mitchell, George W. West. ‘‘Nominations,” 
A. C. Robson. James Macbeth. E. Chamberlin, John S. 
Lentz, Robert Gunn. ‘‘Annual Dinner,’”’ F. B. Griffith, 
E. A. Benson, W. H. Gardner, O. P. Letchworth, H. H. 
Hewitt. Clarence Rood, Harry D. Vought. ‘‘Proposed 
Social Feature in Connection with Regular Meetings,” 
W. W. Turley, James Macbeth, F. B. Griffith. *‘Memo- 
rial to the late Peter Smith, of Rochester, M. C. B., N. 
Y.C.& H.R R. R.,” A. C_ Robson, Robert Potts, 
James Macbeth; to the late David L. Barnes; A. M. 
Waitt, H. G. Prout, E A. Phillips. 

The following subjects will be discussed: ‘‘What is 
the best plan to bring about the adoption of M. C. B.. 
standards by railroads?” ‘Shall the cubic capacity of 
of ordinary box cars be increased: and if so, what shall 
be the maximum limit?” : 

The business session will be followed at 7:30 p. m. by 
the annual dinner at the Iroquois. 


Southern & Southwestern Railway Club. 


_ The next regular meeting of the club will be held on 
Jan. 21. The committees appointed to report on subjects 
for discussion at this meeting are: A. T. Hooker. P. H. 
Schreiber and W. A. Love, on ‘‘ Uncoupling Arrange- 
ments for M. C. B. Couplers,” the committee to com- 
municate with members for information as to the weak- 
ness and failures of present uncoupling ‘appliances now 
in use with M. C. B. couplers of different makes and to 
make recommendations to the club. J. E. Worswick, 
J. T. Robinson and T. B. Irvin, to reporton ‘‘ The Prac- 
tical Workings of the Recently Adopted Recommended 
Practice for Loading Lumber,’’ with recommendations 
for improvements or changes if desirable. Jas. Magleen, 
Wm. Anderson and Jas. F. Blackwood, on “ Painted 
versus Planished Iron for Jackets.”” Committee to col- 
lect information of the experiments now going on in 
this line, and to report as to relative cost and appearance 
at the January meeting of the club, and to make a sub- 
sequent report as to wearing qualities at the April meet- 
ing. 

At the April meeting of the club, committees will re- 
port on subjects for discussion, as follows: R. P. C. San- 
derson, J. M. Holt and S. A. Charpiot, on ‘“‘The M. C. B. 
Rules.” W. H.Owens,O. B. Bidwell and J. B. Mitchael, on 
‘Trains Parting;” members to get reports of accidental 
parting of trains, equipped with M. C. B. couplers and 
to forward information to committee C. F. Thomas, F. 
H. McGee and H. A. Gillis, on ‘Exhaust Pipes;’’ com- 
mittee to arrange for patterns to be made for exhaust 
pipes and nozzles for engines of large power and capac- 
ity, 19 or 20-in. cylinders; patterns conforming accur- 
ately to recommendations made by M. M. committee, at 
Convention of 71896; committee to correspond with mem 
bers and arrange for tests of exhaust pipes: data to be 
kept to collect information as to fuel, water and 
free running qualities as compared with other 
engines of same class equipped with the stand- 
ard device of the road making the experiment. 


American Society of Irrigation Engineers, 

The fourth annual meeting of this society was held 
in Denver, Col., Dec. 11 and 12, members and visitors 
being present from four states. The officers of the 
society for the ensuing year are: President, George G. 
Anderson, Denver; Vice President. John S. Dennis, 
Calgary, Alberta; Secretary, John S. Titcomb, Denver. 

A report was made by the Committee on Rights of 
Way for canals, reservoirs, etc.. on the public domain, 
and Mr. J. S. Green, of Pueblo, Col., was directed to 
frame a suitable bill on this subject for presentation to 
Congress and submit it at the next annual meeting. 
Papers were read on “Irrigation Surveys in Canada,” 
by John S. Dennis; ‘Irrigation in Alberta,’’ by William 
Pearce, and on ‘Artesian Wells in Queensland,” by J. 
B. Henderson, of Brisbane. 

The principal discussion of the meeting was on the 
reclamation, management and disposal of the arid pub- 
lic lands, on which a paper was presented by Mr. Elwood 
Mead, of Cheyenne, Wyo. As a result of the discussion, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 


‘* Whereas, The present public land laws have proved 
utterly unsuited to the conditions and needs of the Arid 
Region, and 

‘“Wheieas, The present policy of divided control be- 
tween the state and nation retards development, mis- 
leads settlers, hampers enterprise and is responsible for 
the rapid destruction of Western forests and pasturages; 

“Therefore, We, the American Society of Irrigation 
Engineers, 2 

‘*Resolve, That we favor theapplication of the doctrine 
of home rule to the irrigation development of the West 
ern states, and believe that these states are the proper 
agencies to supervise such development, and 

“Further, That we favor the transfer of the public 
lands to the states wherein they lie, under such condi- 
tions as shall secure the irrigable lands toactual settlers 
only, and shall withhold from private ownership the 
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other lands now public; and that the revenues derived 
therefrom shall be applied to the development of our 
material resources, and 

“Further, That we favor the creation, by Congress, of 
a skilled and experienced commissiou to investigate and 
to submit to congress such changes ‘in our land laws as 
their investigations shall show to be desirable.” 








PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Lee Treadwell, M. Am. Soc. C. E., was married 
Tuesday, Dec. 22, to the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Fletcher, of Kalamazoo, Mich. 


—Mr. E. S. Hitchins, Superintendent and Assistant 
Treasurer of the Mason City & Fort Dodge road, has re- 
signed to go to the Chicago Great Western 


—Mr. R. J. Parker, now Rvadmaster of the Middle Di- 
vision of the Atchision, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been 
appointed Superintendent to succeed Mr. Turner, who 
is ——— to Topeka as Assistant General Superin- 
tendent. 


—Dr. Herman Hollerith, inventor of the electric tabu- 
lating machine, has gone to Russia to arrange for carry- 
ing outa contract with the Russian government for 
tabulating the technical part of the imperial Russian 
census. r. Hollerith also has been awarded the con- 
tract for tabulating a portion of the French census. 


—Mr. E. W. Wilsey, Superintendent of the Lake 
Superior Division of the Northern Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed General Land Agent of the road, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, appointment effective Jan.1. He 
will have charge of the territory east of the Idaho line. 
Mr. Wilsey has been Superintendent of the Lake Superior 
Division since February. 


—Mr. 8. Noonan, Superintendent of the Prospect Park 
& Coney Island Division of the Long Island road, has 
been made General Agent of the freight and passenger 
departments, and as such will spend his time chiefly on 
the line of the road The separate division superintend- 
ency will be abolished on the Prospect Park & Coney 
Island line, the road being now operated by the Brook- 
lyn Elevated line. 


—Mr. Ira Abbott has been appointed Consulting En- 
gineer of the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, a position 
which was held by his brother, Mr. Job Abbott, until 
his death a few months ago. Mr. Ira Abbott has recently 
had a consulting engineering practice in New York, but 
was for many years associated with his brother in the 
Dominion Bridge Co., and erected most of the bridges 
built by that company. 


—Mr. John S. Hammond, an old officer of the Erie 
road, was run over and killed bya freight train last 
week on the Erie road at Northeast, Pa. Mr. Hammond 
began work with the Erie nearly 40 years ago as a tele- 
graph operator, Some time after 1880 he went to New 
York as Assistant General Freight Agent, and soon after 
became Mr. Blanchard’s successor as General Freight 
Agent of the road. He resigned in 1889, and had since 
been engaged in farming at Northeast. 


—Mr. C. M. Ingersoll has been appointed Assistant to 
President C. P. Clark, of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, with office at Park Square station, Boston. 
The appointment is taken to indicate that the office of 
Third Vice-President, held by the late Mr. Kendrick, 
will be abolished. Mr. Ingersoll has been in the service 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford since 1881 in 
the engineering department, with the exception of one 
year, when he was the City Engineer of New Haven. 


—The Chesapeake & Ohio will hereafter have two gen- 
eral superintendencies, and Mr. C. E. Doyle and J. M, 
Gill, who have, been previously division superintend- 
ents, the former at Richmcnd and the latter at Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., have been appointed to the office on the 
Eastern and Western divisions, respectively. The juris- 
diction of Mr. J. W. Knapp, as Superintendent, has 
been extended over the Huntington Division, and the 
office of Assistant Superintendent has been abolished 
entirely, the several assistant superintendents being 
made division superintendents, 


—Mr. Avery Turner, superintendent of the Middle 
Division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 

uarters at Newton, Kan.. has been appointed Assistant 

eneral Superintendent of the road and his headquar- 
ters transferred to Topeka, Kan. Mr. Turner has been 
Division Superintendent at Newton since 1887, and for 
over 10 years previously was also connected with the 
Atchison as Foreman of Construction, Yardmaster, Con- 
ductor and Trainmaster. Since 1871, when he was 20 
years old, he has been in railroad service, chiefly in en- 
gineering and construction departments. 


—Col. Ashley W. Cole, private secretary of Governor 
Morton of New York, was this week appointed State 
Railroad Commissioner to succeed Mr. Samuel A. 
Beardsley, resigned. The appointment is for Mr. 
Beardsley’s unexpired term, ending about January 31. 
It is very generally understood, however, that Colonel 
Cole will be appointed for the full term of five years by 
Mr. Black, the new Governor of New York. The ap- 
pointment is purely a political one. Colonel Cole is en- 
tirely without railroad experience and is not a lawyer, a 
profession which so frequently in this country leads to 
political preferment, but is a daily newspaper man. He 
was born in England in 1841, but has lived in this coun- 
try since his early youth. Hehas been connected with a 
number of the New York daily papers, and became 
private secretary to Governor Morton when he took the 
office of the Governor. There seems to be a pretty 
general concurrence of opinion among those well in- 
formed in political circles that the third new member 
of the Commission will be Mr. George W. Dunn, of 
Binghamton who will succeed Mr Alfred C. Chapin, 
of Brooklyn, whose term expires early this year. The 
Board will then consist of three Republican members, 
Mr. F. M. Baker, whose appointment was announced 
last week, being the other member. For five years past 
it has been composed of three Democrats. 


—Mr. Joseph D. Weeks, for many years the editor of 
the American Manufacturer, of Pittsburgh, died at his 
home at that city on Dec. 26 of apoplexy, having been 
stricken early in the day as he was on his way to his of- 
fice. Mr. Weeks had long occupied a prominent place 
in the iron and steel trade in this country, and besides 
his editorial work had been frequently called upon to 
make special reports on iron and steel for the govern- 
ment. He collected the statistics relating to coke, glass, 
petroleum, manganese and other minerals for the na- 
tional census of 1880, and also that of 1890, and one of his 
most recent commissions had been the investigation for 
the government of the utilization of the by-products of 
coke manufacture in Europe. At the time of his death 
he was Chairman of the State Tax Commission at Penn- 
sylvania. Early in his life Mr. Weeks had officiated as 





a minister of the Methodist church in this country, and 
he served through the war with the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. Soon after this he became interested in iron and 
steel, which ultimately shaped his life work. Keinga 
man of studious habits he soon acquired a very wide 
knowledge of the history of iron and steel working, and 
thus equipped, and with a good power of expression and 
considerable energy, he had become an authority on 
many questions relating to the iron and steel trade, 
more particularly its history and statistical position. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—The following appointments are 
announced to take effect Janury |: C..E. Doyle. General 
Superintendent, Eastern Division; J M. Gill. General 
Superintendent, Western Division.. The title of the 
several Assistant ane igen will be changed to 
Division Superintendent, and the office of Assistant 
Superintendent discontinued. 

The jurisdiction of Superintendent J. W. Knapp is ex- 
tended over the entire Huntington Division. 

Except as tothe accountsand the mechanical execution 
of work, Assistant Master Mechanics ard Assistant En- 
gineers Maintenance of Way will report through the 
Division Superintendent to the Master Mechanic and 
Engineer Maintenance of Way, respectively. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—The consolidation of 
this road and the Chicago, Paducah & Memphis, the lat- 
ter being absorbed, has necessitated some changes in 
the official staff. E. J. Knickerbecker has been ap- 
pointed Division Freight and Passenger Agent, with 
headquarters at St. Elmo, Ill. He will have charge of 
local business originating south of Shelbyville to and 
including Marion, Il]. T. W. Parker has been appointed 
Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent under Mr. 
Knickerbocker. 


Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City.—The annual meeting 
of the stockholders took place in the offices of this com- 
pany in Mobile, Ala., on Dec. 17, and the following Board 
of Directors was elected to serve for the ensuing year: F. 
B. Merrill, R. Dane, John L, Rapier, W. H. McIntosh, 
James K: Glennon, J. Howard Wilson, J C. Rich, J. H. 
Collins, W. B. Stratton, Lathrup R. Bacon J). W. Whit- 
ing. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.—An official order 
announces that all matters heretofore referred to the 
late Third Vice-President Kendrick, who had charge of 
the Old Colony system, will be referred to President 
Clark at his office, Park Square station, Boston. 


Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg.— At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders, held this week, the follow- 
ing directors were elected: Charles Parsons. Clarence 
S. Day, Charles Parsons, Jr., William Lummis, George 
Parsons. Edwin Parsons, J. F. Maynard, John M. 
Crouse, Walton Ferguson, Chauncey M. Depew, H. Wal- 
ter Webb, I. N. Maynard, William Pierrepont White. 
Tae latter takes the place of his father, the late W. M. 
White. The directors elected “Larles Parsons Fresi- 
dent, Clarence S. Day and Charles Parsons, Jr., Vice- 
Presidents, J. A. Lawyer Secretary, Edwin Parsons 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 


Toronto Hamilton & Buffalo.—New directors rep 
resenting the interests of the Canadian Pacific and 
Vanderbilt lines were elected in New York this week. 
Tbe Board 1s now as follows: W. K. Vanderbilt, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, representing the New York Central; H. 
B. Ledyard, President of the Michigan Central; C. 
I. Cox, Vice-President of the Canadian Southern, and 
T. G. Shaughnessy, Vice-President of the Canedian 
Pacific; J. N. Beckley, of Rochester, and F. E. Peabody, 
of Boston. The Board elected the following officers: 
President. J. N. Beckley: Vice-President, T.G. Shaugh- 
nessy, and Secretary and Treasurer, C. F. Cox. 











RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION, 
Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





Chicago & Northwestern.—The new line of this 
company at Mankato, Miun., and the new Union station 
were formally opened early in December. The work in- 
volves about four miles of new track laid along the 
river front, and has been costly, involving the expendi- 
ure of perhaps $400,000. 


Columbia & Western.—The company has built 17 
miles of new road in 1896 from Trail Landing to Ross- 
land and Le Roi, B. C., in the mining district of South- 
ern British Columbia. The companv has a charter 
from the Provineial government to build to the town of 
Penticton, on Okanagan Lake, a distance of 200 miles. 
Twenty-two miles of this distance is now under contract 
to be completed on or before May Ist, 1897. This is 
known as the third division of the road, and extends 
from Trail northward along the Columbia River toa 
point at the lower end of Arrow Lake, known as Rob- 
son, where connection will be made with the Canadian 
Pacific at Arrowhead by steamboats, and with the 
Columbia & Kootenay road at Robson. The contract 
above referred to was awarded on Dec. 10 to Winters, 
Parsons & Boomer, contractors, of Butte, Mont. The 
company has had several parties in the field during the 
present summer running preliminary lines for the re- 
mainder of the main line from Robson to Penticton. 
The line between Traii and Rossland and Le Roi was 
built under the charter of the Trail Creek Tramway 
Company, and has been in operation since June 1, and 
was built during the five months preceding. The 
peculiar characteristic of the Trail-Rossland line is that 
itis a uniform four per cent. compensated grade. A. A. 
Heinze is President of the company and P. P. Gutelius 
General Superintendent. 


Great Northern.—The company’s engineers are en- 
deavoring to find a route wich will avoid along piece 
of defective road near Kalispell, Mont. An enormous 
amount of money has been spent on this section, but 
each season finds it more troublesome to operate. It is 
situated just this side of the Cascade range. Engineers 
have lately been located near the Black Eagle Falls, 
and itis believed they will bring the line across the 
river at that point. The detour will make it possible to 
travel all winter, where now heavy snowstorms some- 
times cause vexatious delays.—Spokane (Wash.) paper. 


Mobile & Ohio.—At the meetings of the holders of 
the four-per-cent. general mortgage bonds and of the de- 
bentures, at the company’s office in New York City last 
week, the proposed extension of 168 miles, trom Colum- 
bus, Miss., to Montgomery, Ala., with branches of 15 
miles to the Warrior coal field, and of 12 miles to the 
Blocton coal field, in Northern Alabama, and the 
issuance of a mortgage lien thereon for $4,000,000, in- 
cluding $500,000 for equipment, was approved. The 
‘Trustee of the debentures, in whom is vested the power 
to vote and represent more than 90 per cent. of the 
entire capital stock of the railroad company, was di- 





rected to vote to approve the same at the meeting of the 


stockholders called for Dec. 30, at Mobile, Ala. Upon 
the negotiation of the proposed issue of bonds and the 
placing of the entire proceeds under the control of the 
Mobile & Ohio, to be paid by it as the work progresses, a 
contract has been entered into for t!:e immediate con- 
struction of the extension under the personal supervision 
of the Engineer of the Mobile & Ohio. This is the Mont- 
gomery, l'uscaloosa & Memphis project. 


New Roads.—Bracy & McNair, of Chicago, have been 
awarded the contract of constructing 28 miles of track 
between Fort Wayne and Lake Wawsee, Ind. The con 
tract price is $275,000. 


Susquehanna Connecting. —The incerporation of 
this company to build a line in connection with the New 
York, Susquehanna & Western, was referred to in these 
columns last week. The object of the line is simply to 
give the latter company a connection with coal lands in 
Eastern Pennsylvania. The line to be constructed is 
about twenty-two miles long and is to begin at what is 
called Paddy’s Land. a point about ten ‘miles from 
Wilkes-Barre, extending to Winton, where it connects 
with the Wilkes-Barre & Eastern. The directors include: 
President, A. L. Hopkins, of the New York,’Susquehanna 
& Western; J. L Rusling, Chief Engineer of the company; 
and ex-Judge Lewis, of Scranton, General Manager of 
the New York, Susquehanna & Western Coal Co, 








Electric Railroad Construction, 





Boston, Mass.—An order has been introduced into 
the City Council, granting the Quincy & Boston Street 
Railway Co. a location for another track on Hancock 
street, from Saville street to Neponset, and a location 
fer a double track on Hancock street, from Saville 
street to School street. 


Bradford, Pa.—City Councils have adopted the re- 
port of the Street Committee, recommending the grant- 
ing of a franchise to the Bradford Electric Railroad Co., 
for an extension of its East Main street line. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥Y.—The State Railroad Commission 
has denied the application of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
Prospect Park & Eastern Railroad Co., to build about 
30 miles of railroad in the city of Brooklyn. The action 
of the Commissioners is based on the general ground 
that the construction of the proposed railroad is not re- 
quired by public necessity. If additional street railroad 
facilities are required by public convenience the Cem- 
missioners believe that they can best be supplied by ex- 
tensions of existing systems. 


Calais, Me.—The Calais Street Railway Co. has ap- 
plied for permission to extend its Main street line alorg 
the St. Croix River bank for about three miles. 


Clayten, Mo.—KEugene H. Benoist, Breckenridge 
Jones, Fred E. Allen and Frederick Vierling, members 
of and representing a new corporation under the laws of 
Missouri, have filed with the County Court at Clayton 
a petition for a franchise for the construction of an 
electric railroad for passengers and freight in St. Louis 
County, the line to run from St. Louis, with conneetions 
to Creve Coeur Lake. 


Decatur, Mich.—The Benton Harbor & Eastern Elec- 
tric road will begin work on the proposed line Jan. 1. It 
isthe intention of the promoters to have the road com- 
pleted at the opening of the fruit season. 


Easthampton, Mass.—The Mount Tom Railroad Co., 
which has been organized by the ey an owners uf 
the Holyoke Street Railroad Co., to build an incline rail- 
road to the summit of Mount Tom, a few miles north of 
Holyoke, has held several meetings lately, and it is ex- 

ected that work on the grading of the line will be begun 
before long. Aw extension of the Holyoke Company’s 
road will be built to the foot of the mountain, and from 
that point the incline road will be about one mile long 
rising 700 ft. Considerable grading will be necessary to 
make an even ascent, and this grading, involving some 
rock cutting, will be the first work to be done. A 
double track will be laid and the ascending and de- 
scending cars will be connected by a cable running 
around a drum at the top. The President and the Treas- 
urer of the Holyoke road hold the same offices in the 
Mount Tom Company. 


East Liverpool, O.—George P. Rust has applied for 
a franchise to build an electric road over some of the 
rincipal streets in East Liverpool, and to extend it to 

ock Springs over the new bridge, the length of the 
line to be about 2 miles. 


Monroe, Mich.—On Dec. 22, the Monroe, Dundee & 
Lake Erie Railway Co. received an extension of time 
on their franchise from this city to build an electric line 
from the Flint & Pere Marquette depot on the west side 
of the city of Monroe to the shore of Lake Erie, where 
there is a large summer resort. The company expect to 
have the line completed to the lake by June 15, 1897. 


New Brighton, S. I., N. ¥.—The New Brighton 
Board of Trustees held a meeting on Dec. 24, and passed 
a resolution giving to the Midland Railroad a franchise 
for Castleton avenue on filing a $10,000 bond and com- 
plying with minor conditions imposed by the resolution. 


Newton, Mass.—On Dec. 22, the Newton Aldermen 
received a petition from the Newton & Boston Street 
Railway Co. for a double-track location on Walnut 
street, Newtonville, from Washington street to the 
Newton club-house. This location will carry the track 
across the Walnut street bridge, over the depression of 
the Boston & Albany Railroad, and is desired in order 
to connect the line with those of the Newton Street 
Railway Co., the Wellesley & Boston and the Newton- 
ville & Watertown lines. 

On Dec. 19 the Commonwealth Avenue Street Railway 
Co. was granted a permit to erect a waiting station at 
the corner of Commonwealth avenue and Walnut 
street. 


Onondaga Lake, N. Y.—Work preliminary to con- 
structing the Onondaga Lake electric railroad has been 
commenced at Pleasant Beach. It will be remembered 
that the company was granted a franchise about the 
middle of November to build the railroad from Syra- 
cuse to Onondaga. 


Peoria, I!l.—The Glen Oak & Prospect Heights 
Electric Street Railway Co. has awarded the contract 
for the construction of its five miles of road to a Chicago 
company, the work to be completed in 60 days. The esti- 
mated cost of the road is $100,000. 


Philadelphia.—Press reports state that the Chester 
County Central Railroad Co., recently incorporated with 
a capital of $600,000, will begin the ‘construction of a 
single track electric road line for freight and passenger 
service between Philadelphia and Westchester as soon 
as the finances are raised. It is the’ intention of 
the incorporators to ultimately extend the road to Lan- 
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caster, through Oxford. Quarryville and York. William 
S Kirk, of Westchester, is President and JohnS. Love, 
Jr., is Secretary of the new electric company. 


Plainfield, N. J.—It has been decided that the elec- 
tric road will be extended up the mountain side to the 
Mountain Park Inn. All details have been arranged 
excepting the route. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Corporations Committee of the 
City Councils has recommended an ordinance granting 
the Brownsville Avenue Street Railway Co. the right to 
lay tracks on Amanda street, from Mt. Oliver street to 
Arlington avenue, a branch of the present line. 

The Consolidated Traction Co. has purchased a piece 
of ground 236 « 340 ft. inthe Nineteenth Ward for $50,000, 
on which it will erect a car barn and waiting-room. 

A charter has been granted at Harrisburg to the Pitts- 
burg & Mount Washington Electric Railway Co., cap- 
ital $24.000, to build a loop line four miles long on 
Grandview avenue, Bereta street, Boggs avenue and 
other streets, The directors are: Samue! Garrison, 
President; W. C. Jutte, A. Jutte, Geo. T. Williams and 
Chas. Cramer. 


Pert Huron. Mich.—At a meeting of the Common 
Council. held Dec. 21, an_ordinance was passed by a 
vote of 18to 1, granting J. B Dyer a 30-year francbise 
for an electric road from Detroit to Port Huron. as men- 
tioned in our issue of Dec. 18. 


Portland, Conn.—John H. Sage applied to the Gen- 
eral Assembly this winter for a charter for an electric 
road from Portland to East Hampton. 


Pottsville, Pa.—It is reported that the Pottsville & 
Reading Electric Railway Co. will finish their line from 
Mauch Chunk street, Pottsville. to Schuylkill Haven. 
The roadbed is in pretty good shape and the rails are 
laid for nearly two miles. 


Santa Rosa, Ca!l.—The Santa Rosa & Sonoma County 
Electric Railway Co. has been incorporated, w'th R. H. 
Warfield, J. L. Boome, N. W. Griswold and others as 


directors. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Pacific & Arctic Railway & Nav 
igation Co. has been incornorated by A. B. Stewart, 
Maurice Micken and C. L. Webb. 


Suffield, Conn.—The Endfield & Long Meadow Elec- 
tric Railway Co. will petition the General Assembly at 
its January meeting for an amendment to its charter 
granting the electric road permission to build a braach 
from Suffield to Somers. 

Westville, Conn.—Surveys have been completed for 
an electric road from Naugatuck to Westville, running 
through Woodbridge and Seymour. a total distance of 
15 miles. at an estimated cost of $20,000. 


Washington, DP. C.—A bill has been introduced in 
Congress to incorporate an electric road torun from 
Washingion to Gettysburg. e 

A bill passed the House of Representatives on Dec. 17 
providing for an extension of the time limit to July 1, 
1897, in which the Eckington & Soldiers’ Home Railway 
Go. may provide pomerennet air motors for its road. 
The bill also provides that if the compressed air motors 
are not adopted by July 1, 1897, that the railroad will, 
within one year from that time. = means of pro- 
pelling its cars by the electric conduit system. 








GENERAL RAILROAD NEWS 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—In the District 
Court, of Jefferson County, Kan., Judge Myers has re- 
fused the petition of the state of Kansas against the rail- 
road company to forfeit and sell the property of the 
road. The previous orders appointing a Receiver and 
granting injunctions in aid thereof, the judge an- 
nounced, would be set aside. The opinion holds that 
the provisions of Chapter 3, Laws of 1891, relating t» 
aliens, under which the action was brought, are not ap- 
plicable to railroads. Judge Myers holds that the right 
of way of a railroad company is not real estate in the 
eyes of the law. The other questions of law raised by 
the attorneys on both sides were not passed upon, as he 
held this point alone was sufficient to end the litigation. 
The litigation will be carried to the state Supreme 
Court, and it is expected will be heard in February. 


Atlantic & Pacific.—Judge E. M. Ross, in the Cir- 
cuit Court at Los Angeles, Cal., bas issued : decree of 
foreclosure and sale of the road in the suit of the United 
States Trust Co., of New York. The decree then orders 
the sale of the road to be made by Owen N Marron, 
Special Master at Gallup, N. Mex., at a day to be 
fixed. 


Baie des Chaleurs.—The Dominion government is 
arranging to take over this road, part of the Atlantic & 
Lake Superior line, and operate it in connection with 
the Intercolonial Line The road extends from Meta- 
pedia along the coast of Quebec, bordering on Chaleurs 
Bay to Paspepiac, 80 miles. It is stated that the gov- 
ernment will extend the line about 20 miles further east 
to secure direct steamer connection with Newfoundland. 
The road is not in very good condition and repairs will 
have to be made, and for the present trains will only he 
run over about 68 miles of the line. Thirteen miles 
on the more easterly section must be rebuilt. The line 
has not been in operation for some time. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Special Master Dunham’s report 
in the receivership proceedings. showing the disposition 
of the funds realized by the sale of $5,000,000 in Receivers’ 
certificates authorized May 21 last. shows that $2,542,275 
has been disbursed in paying claims and $808,072 in mak- 
ing improvements in roadbed and rolling stock. Total 
disbursements of $4,147,196 were made from the fund 
and on Oct. 31 last there was $852,803 of the fund still on 
hand. Judge Harlan has filed an opinion directing the 
Receivers to pay into court $548,399 for the benefit of the 
members of the Baltimore & Ohio Relief Association. 
The Court holds that the funds were received by the 
railroad company under an express trust, to remain 
distinct and separate from the property of the company. 


Chicago, Burlingten & Quincy.—The November 
earnings of the compeny. including Chicago, Burlington 
& Northern figures in both years, show a gross decrease 
of $381.677, and in net a decrease of $202,780. In 1895 the 
figures of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy alone showed 
gross increase $349,252,and net earnings increas ed $148,547. 

















1896, 189%. Ine. or dec. 

OT SPO osc cccscncctveccves $2,823,309 $3 204,9°7 D. $381,677 
NR cnn cctntacnvioness . 1,682,709 1,868,652 D. 185,943 
3-12 and chat ges............- 880,009 872.954 D. 7.045 
Exp. and charges............ 2,562,709 2,741,607 D. 178,897 
Net earn........ specs eens $260 600 $463 380 TD. $202,780 
Eleven months gross ...... 31,221,403 30 736,470 I. 484,932 
Exp. and charges . ..... $29,211,593 = $28.949 250 I. $262,342 





Net CAPD... .cccccccsecvccees 2,009,809 $1,787,219 I..$222,590 


Columbia & Red Mountain.—A trial trip over the 
road from the Columbia River to Rossland, B. C., 1614 
miles,was made Dec. 11. The train consisted of a bag- 
gage car and two coaches. The party, who were invited 
by President Corbin, were Chief Engineer E. J. Roberts 
and other officers. The trainsnow run to Center Star 
Gulch. The bridge over the gulch will be completed 
shortly, when trains will run into the depot grounds, a 
temporary station will be built which will do service as 
a passenger station until spring, when it will he used as 
a freight house, and a passenger depot will be erected. 


Duluth Transfer.—A decree was entered at Duluth 
on Dec. 22, ordering the sale of the company’s property 
at not less than $560,000. 


Erie.—Earnings for November are reported as follows: 








1896. 1895. Inc. or Dec. 

Gross earn... ...... Gewinale $2,874.327 $2,938,976 D. $64,649 
Oper. Exp*... .... cecce. 2,076,465 2.172,363 D. 5,898 
Re $797,862 $766.613 I. $31,249 
Gross earn..... coscccee «+ $31,069.853 $30.361,585 I. $798,268 
Oper. exp....... .ee. 22,799,498 29,619,807 1. 179,691 
DOP MAPA cs sccccse vous $8,270,355 $7.741,778 I. $528,577 


* Taxes are included in the operating expenses in the 
figures of 1896. : 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.—The company 
reports earnings for the year ending Dec. 31, December 
partly estimated : 














1896. 1895. Inc. or Dec. 
re. $20,205.932 $21,016,035 1'. $810,103 
Opers SID. ..005.<- eewes « 18,823,594 14 56,220 =D. 744,626 
PE MUNG  cccseweguesanwece 68 41 oadeeeae 

Net earn.... , seonksuine $6.382,338 $6,417,815 D. $65,477 
Fixed charges............ 3,369,000 3 419,500 D. 59,500 
Bal, on stock........... $3,022,338 $3,028,315 D. $5977 
Equals per share........ 6.11 6.12 D 01 
are 2,967,990 2,967,990 = saceoeee 
III Sos csice caper $51,348 $60,325 D. $5,977 


Nothing has heen charged to construction or equip- 
ment since 1883. The funded debt has been decreased 
sr gad the year $250,000 by the operation of the sinking 

und. 


Lehigh Valley.—The operation of the Lehigh & New 
England road, between Slatington and Hainesburg Junc- 
tion, Pa., asa branch of the Lehigh Division, and the 
agencies of this company a‘ all points on that line were 
discontinued on Dec. 31. The Lehigh & New England 
Railroad Company will take eharge of the operation of 
its road on Jan. 1, 1897. 


Michigan Central — The Company reports earnings 
for the year ending Dec. 31, December partly estimated: 




















1894, 1895. Inc, or dec. 
GPOES OBEN 6 .050sccsiese $13,818,000 $13,651,000 I. $167,000 
OPS. SEPT. cccccvccess 10,355,000 10,183,000 I. 172,000 
PERIONOG csxeovvesicsvnccs 74.94 | Ns Sie 
ee $3,463,000 $3,468.000 D. $5,000 
Int. and rentals. .. .... 2,396,000 2,402,000 D. 000 
lo. ee $1,067,000 $1,066,000 I. $1,000 
PEOD. 60 GS occ ccccses 296,000 305,000 =~. 9,000 
Prop: 60 BC... oscnciesees 771.000 761,000 $10,000 
Other income........... 40,000 49,000 D. ,000 
Net income.......... $811.000 $3810.000 I. $1,000 
Equals # share..... ee 4.33 4 32 
Dividends....... ees 749,520 749 520 iaiesior 
MGIBNOSs .csceccn seve $61,480 369.480 i, $1,000 


Monterey & Mexican Gulf.—The property of the 
company in Mexico bas been attached, and Manuel 
Contrueras has been appointed Receiver of the 
road. This action was due to the failure of the Belgian 
Society, which owns the road, to carry out certain finan 
cial agreements. The line extends from Venadite to 
Tampico, a distance of 387 miles,and was built by 
Joseph A. Robertson and other American contractors. 


New York Central & Hudson River.—The com 
pany reports earnings for the quarter ending Dec. 31 : 











1896. 1895. Dec. 
Gross earn............ $11,720,396 $12,407,896 $677,500 
Oper. SEPEN..... <cs0s. 7,926,178 8 443,635 517,457 
GE OAIN .c6c5s0s<0005 3 804.218 $3,964,261 $160,043 
First charges.......... 2,637,490 2,617,952 10,462 
Dividend.......... ; $1,909,009 $1,000,000 ne nsvvee 
BIE a5 ccc k. onan 168,728 316,308 149,580 
Six months ending Dec, 31: 
Gross CAFN...... ....0. $23,00 '.295 $24.0 8,401 $1,’ 08,106 
Neteam ........ 7,477,849 7,819,242 341.893 
oS Cena ee 212,771 54,740 327,959 


Ohio Southern.—The foreclosure of the road, which 
was to have taken place Dec. 31, has again been post- 
poned, this time indefinitely. 


Ohio Valley.—A decree of sale has been signed by 
United States Judge Barr, at Louisville. The road ex- 
tends from Evansville, Ind , by an indirect route to Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., 1380 miles. The upset price is fixed at 
$1,950,000. The date of the sale was fixed for June 1 
next tor the benefit of the minority bondholders. 


St. Joseph & Grand Island.—'the property was 
purchased at the foreclosure sale at Hastings, Neb , last 
week for $2,000,0:0 by William Bull, of New York City, 
for the Reorganization Commit*ee. 


St. Louis, Chicago & St. Panl.—The sale of this 
road was ordered last week by Judge Foulke. of the 
State Court, at Chicago. The road has been operated by 
Receivers since June, 1893, and extends from Springtield 
to Granite City, Ill., on the Mississippi River, 103 miles, 
with several branches. Besides the bonds, nearly $4(0,- 
(0 of Receivers’ certificates are outstanding. The pves- 
ent sale is in accordance with the plans of the Reorgan- 
ization Committee, of which H. A. V. Post, of New York 
city is Cbairman. 


Union Consolidated Elevated.—The company has 
filed in a trust deed for $1,000,000, given to G.S. Sher- 
man, of New York City, a first mortgage on that part of 
the elevated loop in Van Huren street, Chicago. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie. —President Blair has issued 
a circular to the stockholders, in which he says: * Dur- 
ing the year 1896, 1,600 new 30-ton gondola cars and (2 
new engines have been added to the equipment. Nine 
new steel bridges have been erected: 10 miles of sidings 
have been constructed, and the company has commenced 
raising the standard of steel rail in its main track from 
60 to 70 Ibs. to the yard, besides largely increasing tbe 
number of new ties annually placed in the roadbed. 

“ Arrangements are being made for openinga new 
mine of large capacity upon the property which your 
company controls, and to introduce electrical machinery 
for mining, which, in the opinion of the general mana- 


ger of thecoal company, will make a saving of at least 
1314 cents per ton on the coal produced, equal to $80,000 


per annum on the 600,000 tons. which is about the aver-. 


age annual. product of the mines controlled by this 
company. 

“An arrangement has been made with the Columbus, 
Sandusky & Hocking inthe nature of a trackage lease 
whereby that company is accorded certain joint running 
— over 51 miles of your line from Bellevue to To- 
ledo, subject to the rules and regulations of this com- 
pany. By theterms of the agreement, the Columbus, 
Sandusky & Hocking is to pay for the privilege granted 
a rental charge of $29,225 per annum. together with its 
proportionate part of the cost of maintaining so much 
of your railroad as it is to have the right to use, and 
sundry additional payments, based upon the proportion 
of business done. The agreement is for 99 years from 
Jan. 1, 1897, with provisions for renewal; and its effect 
will, it is believed, be to add upward of $50,000 per 
annum to the income of this company. 

“The management deems the above arrangement 
highly advantageous and for the interest of this com- 
Bane 6 a 








Electric Railroad News. 





Buffale, N. Y.—At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Buffalo Traction Co., held Dec. 21, means were pro- 
vided for paying the entire indebtedness of the company, 
amounting to $63,000. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee Electric Railwa, 
& Lighting Co. is considering the advisability of consoli- 
dating the Wells street and the Lake Park lines. 


Newark, N. J.—The reported sale of the main linesiu 
Essex, Hudson and Union counties, owned by the Union 
en Co., to the Consolidated Traction Co., is incor- 
rect. 


Norwich, Conu.—The Connecticut Supreme Court has 
issued a decision dismissing the appeal in the case of the 
Montville Street RailwayCo ,which prevents the building 
of that company’s proposed electric street railroad from 
Norwich to New London. The litigation grew out of 
the opposition of the steam railroads. the New London 
Northern, which would be directly ’parallelled. having 
heen joined by the New England road, which would be 
less directly affected. It appears that the present de- 
cision is based on technical flaws inthe organization of 
the Montville company, and it is quite possible that 
ee er legislation the electric scheme can be re- 
vived. 


Ottana, Ont.—The Canadian Pacifie Railway Co. 
will apply to Parliament for an act to confirm an agree- 
ment dated the 16th day of March, 1896. between it and 
the Hull Electric Co.. whereby the steam road under- 
took to lease what is known as its Avilmer Branch to the 
Hull Electric Co. for a rental of $5,000 a year. 


St. Thomas, Ont.—Messrs. Hoffman and McLelland, 
of Berlin, are negotiating forthe purchase of the St. 
Thomas Street Railroad. 








TRAFFIC. 


Traffic Notes. 


The Lake Erie & Western has agreed to hecome a 
member of the Joint Traffic Association. 


The Louisville & Nashville has shortened the time of 
its fastest train between Louisville and New Orleans 
about 2 hours. 


The Railroad Commissioners of Georgia have ordered 
a reduction of 20 per cent. in freight rates on fertilizers. 
The shippers asked for a reduction of 25 per cent. 


A press dispatch says that the Central Vermont, the 
Delaware & Hudson and the New York Central have 
agreed to pool their passenger business out of Montreal. 


The large shipment of steel rails lately sent from Pitts- 
burgh to Japan, said to be 6,000 tons, was divided 
equally between the Great Northern and the Northern 
Pacific railroads. 


The schedule of the through freight of the Southern 
Pacific hetween New Orleansanda San Francisco has been 
shortened from 10 to 15 per cent., the rate of speed being 
now 20 miles an hour. 


The [owa Development Ce.. organized by officers of the 
Chicago creat Western to build grain warehouses along 
the line of that road, has completed an elevator, of one 
million bushels capacity, at Kansas City, Kan. 


The Adams Express Co. has taken the place of the 
United States soe Co. on the New England Rail- 
road and on the Philadelphia, Reading & New England. 
The President of the United States Co says that the 
change is the result of a friendly understanding. 


Orders have been issued by all lines to discontinue 
the sale of first and second-class limited tickets from 
tivansville, Nashville, Chattanooga and Louisville to 
Rock Island. Council Bluffs and Omaha via Chicago, 
because of the manipulation of these tickets by brokers. 


Chicago Traffic Matters. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 30, 1896. 

The new 5.000 mile interchangeable tickets of the Cen- 
tral Passenger Committee lines will be placed on sale 
Jan.2 They willbe good over 42 roads, including all 
line: runningeast and southeast from Chicago, with the 
exception of the Michigan Central, the Erie and the 
Grand Trunk. The Chairman of the Associacion is the 
only person authorized tosell the tickets. 

Total shipments to the East last week. all rail, footed 
up 44 954 tons, compared with 63,330 tons for the pre- 
ceding week, a decrease of 18.376 ‘ons, and against 75,881 
tons for the corresponding week of last year. The traffic 
last week was proportioned as follows: 


























WEEK WEEK 
To DEc. 26 TO DEc. 19. 
Roads. 

Tons. Pp. C. Tons. | p.c 
Michigan Central...... sees 1Ggles 13.6 7,042 11.2 
NU IIIINR son ciec.0e'c auecsenseceo] . ane 8.7 5,675 90 
PRE A” Ee ae ey S| 17.8 8,441 13.3 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago} 4,469 9.9 6,261 9.9 
Pitts., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis.| 3,402 7.6 6,049 9.5 
Baltimore & Obio..........- 3,566 7.9 6.666 10.5 
Chicago & Grand Trunk....| 4,465 9.9 7,343 11.6 
N. ¥.. CG, ae 2.974 6.6 392 8.5 
Chicago & Krie..__....... 5,191 11.6 7.643 12.1 
C., C., C. & St. Louis .. ....| 2.905 6.5 2,768 4.4 
RIN iccsuceencscnecce 44,184 100.0 63,330 | 100.0 
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